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— on Mexican 
Farm Labor Program 





Tue Mexican farm program has been successful 
in obtaining workers to meet farm labor shortages 
and in helping to eliminate illegal entry of “wetbacks,” 
despite some shortcomings, according to a committee 
of consultants who have been studying the operations 
of Public Law 78. In a report to Secretary of Labor 
James P. Mitchell, the Committee recommended tem- 
porary extension of the program provided the Secre- 
tary is given greater enforcement power to protect the 
interest of American agricultural workers. Short- 
comings of Public Law 78 have hampered the Labor 
Secretary in protecting United States workers, the con- 
sultants found. Nevertheless, the program has brought 
in about 450,000 Mexican workers each year to sup- 
plement the domestic seasonal farm labor supply. 

Appointed by Secretary Mitchell last May, the con- 
sultants are: The Honorable Edward J. Thye, former 
U.S. Senator from Minnesota; Very Rev. Msgr. 
George G. Higgins, director, Social Action Depart- 
ment, National Catholic Welfare Conference, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Glenn E. Garrett, executive director of 
the Good Neighbor Commission and chairman of the 
Texas Council on Migrant Labor; and Dr. Rufus B. 
von Kleinsmid, chancellor of the University of South- 
ern California. 

Excerpts from the findings and recommendations 
in the report will appear in the February issue of the 
} MPLOYMENT Security Review which deals with the 
f wm labor program. 
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Pamphlets Explain New Labor Law 


INFORMATION on provisions of the Labor Manage- 
ment Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959 has been 
released by the Department of Labor in a series of 
11 pamphlets explaining the new law in nontechnical 
language. The first pamphlet is entitled “Rights of 
Union Members” and discusses such rights as: Equal 


' voting and membership rights; freedom of speech and 


assembly; rights regarding dues, initiation fees, and 
assessments; the right to sue; safeguards against arbi- 
trary discipline; the right to receive copies of collective 
bargaining agreements; the right to be informed hy 
union leaders about the Labor-Management Report- 
ing and Disclosure Act; and enforcement of members’ 
rights. 

Also described are other provisions guaranteeing 
freedom from discipline for exercising rights, free- 
dom from force or violence in exercising rights, the 
right of democratic union elections, the right to in- 
formation contained in union reports under the act, 
the right to verify union reports, the rights of mem- 
bers of unions under trusteeships, and the rights of 
employees who are not union members. 

Six other pamphlets released describe: (1) How 
union elections are to be conducted under the law, 
(2) how union funds are to be safeguarded, (3) what 
reports are required on trusteed union organizations 
and the legal standards for such trusteeships, (4) what 
reports are required by the law to be made by labor 
relations consultants, (5) the standards set up for 
persons holding labor relations positions, and (6) 
reports required from unions. 

The other four pamphlets in the series cover such 
subjects as: What is generally required of labor 
unions and management under the law, what reports 
are required from employers, what reports are required 
from union officials and employees, and a timetable 
for filing required reports. 

Copies of these pamphlets may be obtained from the 
U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor-Manage- 
ment Reports, Washington 25, D.C., or from any 1 
ot 24 field offices of the Bureau. (Twenty-one of 
these offices were listed in the October issue of the 
EMPLOYMENT Security Review. Three additional 


offices have been opened in Anchorage, Alaska, San 
Juan, Puerto Rico, and Honolulu, Hawaii.) 








GATB Norms for 
Ninth and Tenth Grades 


TENTATIVE GENERAL AptTiITUDE TEST BATTERY 
norms for ninth and tenth grades are now available as 
a result of a large-scale research study which was be- 
gun in 1958 to develop GENERAL ApTiITUDE TEsT Bat- 
TERY norms appropriate for use in the lower high school 
grades. ‘This study will be completed in 1962. Data 
from previous State-agency-conducted GATB matura- 
tion studies were analyzed to develop tentative norms 
for use in the ninth and tenth grades. The tentative 
norms are based on results obtained from a sample of 
5,922 students from 7 States tested in grades 9, 
10, and 12. 

Educators and manpower specialists actively en- 
dorse plans for increasing educational counseling serv- 
ices in the lower high school grades. They believe that 
careful counseling early in the high school years can 
be of great help to students who are interested in 
making tentative selections of vocational goals as a 
basis for planning their courses of study in high school. 
Aptitude testing would have an important role in such 
a program. Many high school officials are interested 
in using the GATB in the lower high school grades. 

‘The tentative norms can be of value to school per- 
sonnel] in the educational guidance of youth. State 
agencies are urged to cooperate where feasible with 
school administrators who desire to have the tests re- 
leased to them for this purpose. 

The following criteria are recommended in releas- 
ing the GATB for use in the ninth and tenth grades: 

1. The school requests such a release. 

2. The school has counselors or guidance teachers 
who, after training in administration and interpreta- 
tion of results, can be expected to use the results prop- 
erly in conjunction with school test data, school grades, 
personal factors, and other information about the 
counselee. The National Defense Education Act of 
1958 makes additional funds available to the schools 
for the training and employment of qualified coun- 
selors. As a result, an increasing number of schools 
undoubtedly will be staffed with trained counselors. 

3. The local office is able to provide training to 
school personnel on administration and interpretation 
of the GATB and to follow up on its proper use. 

When release of the GATB is contemplated, par- 
ticular consideration should be given to those schools 
which are already being served in the cooperative 
school program with testing, counseling, and placement 
services for graduating seniors about to enter the labor 
market. This is recommended because cooperative 
relations have already been established, there is already 
familiarity with the GATB and with local office coun- 
seling and placement services, and training required by 
personnel from such schools will usually be a minimum. 

When release of the GATB to schools not now being 
served in the cooperative school program is being con- 
sidered, State agencies are urged to attempt to estab- 
lish a cooperative terminal student program. 

(Continued on page 13) 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, September 1 59, 
United States 





Percenta 
change frm 
Number 
Activity ! or eo 
amount Pre- | Yar 
vious 
month 
Employment Service 
New applications... 744, 500 +9 4 
Referrals: t 

ee) | a 1, 493, 300 +43 49 

Nonagricultural........... 1, 076, 600 +- 10 16 
Placements: 

Agricultural. ............ 1, 454,500 | +12 50 

Nonagricultural. .. . 633, 200 | +11 16 

MN eek We ids nly & ssh es 364, 300 | +11 18 
DWRMIMOD cis e564 « ee 268, 800 +11 14 
Handicapped............ 28, 800 +14 16 
Counseling interviews... . ee 128, 400 + 14 3 
Individuals given tests....... 145, 400 +28 14 
Employer visits. ............ 146, 000 (2) 5 

State Unemployment Insurance 
Initial claims, except transi- | 

oe iruca etek 935, 500 —7 20 
Weekly average insured un- 

GRINIOyMCRE. .6........... 1, 203, 000 ff 36 
Weeks compensated.!...... 4, 826, 400 + 4 (4) 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . 1, 096, 900 (7) (4 
Average weekly benefit pay- | | | 

ment for total unemploy- | | 

en re te are $30. 49 | 2 (2 
ee EET EPEC EET | $141, 800,100 | +6 37 
Funds available as of Sept. 30, 

RR atc i Seer |$6, 960, 874, 700 —1 4 

Veterans ® 
CS Ec Sa Pee 2,100 | —=40 | 81 
Weekly average insured un- | 

| re 6,100 | —37 | ~ 85 
BOCRCHIS RIC. ............2.. $845,100 | —15 | 83 
New applications........... 122, 600 —5 | 20 
Referrals, nonagricultural. .. . 204, 900 +8 | +-2 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 126,500 | +11 | +4 
Placements, handicapped.... . | 11,000 | +14 | =i 
Counseling interviews....... 18, 700 | 1+2]| —22 

Unemployment Compensation for | 

Federal Employees ® | 
SEAL CAMENAS .. 0 se seen 11, 700 5 3 1 
Weekly average insured un- | 

SAIOVMNENE. .6 66s s ss. 27,300 | —4] —13 
elicit | |.) | i. a. Ar $3,685,000 | +2] —17 

Unemployment Compensation for | 

Ex-Servicemen 7 
PriitiaClRIMS. .. 605s sa cee 24,400 | —3 
Weekly average insured un- | 

Os | a ee | 40, 000 cack St ee 

BORO $5, 207, 000 | (2) 


| 


1 Employment Service data include Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands 
Data on the unemployment compensation programs for veterans, Federal civilian 
employees, and ex-servicemen include Puerto Pico and the Virgin Islands. 

2 Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 

3 Includes interstate claims taken by Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

4 Comparable data not available. 

5 The first three items relate to the program based on the Veterans’ Readjust- 
ment Assistance Act of 1952. Data for first two items exclude UCV claims filed 
jointly with other programs. 

6 Data erclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and State wage 
credits. 

7 Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with UCFE and/or 
State programs. 
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Donald Hudson, Minnesota training 
supervisor, conducts an orienta- 
tion class for new employees. 
Left to right: Sandra Kelley, Jac- 
queline Schmitz, Mr. Hudson, 
Donald Bedner, and Phyllis 
Grover. 
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The Personnel Oifice Kole 
In Improving Agency Management 


By CLAYTON L. JOHNSON 


Chief, Personnel Section 


Minnesota Department of Employment Security 


o_p Hindu fable tells the story of how six blind 
l men each describe an elephant differently ac- 
cording to the portion of its anatomy they happened 
to be touching. At times, I think much the same 
thing happens when subordinate line supervisors and 
staff people attempt to describe management op- 
erations in terms of their own particular specialties. 

The same thing often happens within an organi- 
zation when people develop limited perspectives of 
what a certain staff section or operating unit does 
based on their individual point of contact. Within a 
State employment security agency, for example, the 
departmental personnel unit would likely have dif- 
ferent types of relationships with the agency ad- 
ministrator, another section supervisor, a local office 
manager, a first-line interviewer, and a job applicant 
for an agency position. 

Each of these people quite naturally has different 
things that are of primary interest and importance 
when dealing with the personnel staff. Clearly these 
differences in point of contact lead to differences in 
what these people feel are the “main responsibilities” 
of the agency personnel office. 

Unlike the elephant in the fable, however, a per- 
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sonnel office quite often turns out to be a slightly 
different creature when compared from organization 
to organization. Personnel offices in different agen- 
cies and in different jurisdictions frequently face dif- 
ferent sets of circumstances under which they must 
operate. For some agencies and their personnel of- 
fices, difficulties in recruiting and keeping qualified 
employees may pose the most perplexing problem. 
In other jurisdictions, problems involving organiza- 
tional structure, job classification, and salary adminis- 
tration may have No. | priority. For still other de- 
partments, such matters as employee morale and 
employee relations may be creating the biggest head- 
aches. 

While it is obvious that personnel staffs share some 
common purposes, regardless of organization or loca- 
tion, this general resemblance may obscure other 
significant differences in the way a given personnel 
office is organized and may operate in the organiza- 
tion of which it is part. In view of these areas of 
difference, it is apparent that personnel offices probably 
play a variety of roles, depending upon the nature of 
the administrative relationships and peculiar problem 
situations which may exist in their own organization. 


3 
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Clayton L. Johnson, chief, Personnel Section (right), discusses or- 
ganization of the St. Paul local office with Manager F. W. Gogins 
(center) and Local Office Supervisor Joseph Jacobson. 





Ruby Runes checks leave records in the Personnel Office at the 
Minnesota Department of Employment Security. 





Personnel Assistant Eleanor Aretz interviews Karen Krueger, a 
candidate for a stenographic position. 





Keeping these differences in mind, is it productiv. to 
generalize on how a personnel office can help top m in- 
agement achieve a higher degree of organizatio.al 
success, especially within public agencies such as t} ose 


in the employment _ security program across ‘he 
country? 
My answer, of course, is “Yes.” It is the old story 


of how people often share common problems and \. hy 
they ought to try to share possible solutions. A p.r- 
sonnel practice long established in one agency tay 
very well be a coming solution for a problem situation 
in another agency. 

A personnel man can actually look at his job in a 
number of ways. He can visualize his responsibili- 
ties, for example, in terms of the people he has to 
deal with. He can view his mission in terms of the 
functions the personnel office usually carries ou 
employee recruitment and selection, job classification 
and salary administration, civil service transactions 
etc. He can picture his contribution in terms of 
the tools and techniques which the personnel office 
uses in its operations—personnel policy statements, 
personnel forms and records, employee performance 
reports, job descriptions, and the like. 

Yet, by restricting himself to any of these approaches, 
chances are that the personnel man will operate with 
only a limited perspective of the real job that needs to 
be done if the personnel office is to provide its most 
effective assistance to agency management. 


How He Sees His Job 


How, then, should the personnel man envision his 
job? What are some of those things which charac- 
terize the proper role of the personnel office in a 
progressive organization? 

In seeking answers to these questions, probably the 
best starting point is to reaffirm the basic subordi- 
nate relationship of the personnel staff to line manage- 
ment. A popular sign card now seen in many offices 
puts it pretty well: “The boss may not always be 
right but he is always the boss.” Some staff 
people and lower level supervisors of operating units 
might regard this relationship as merely a necessary 
evil in which their particular specialty is placed in a 
state of subjugation to other more powerful, but mis- 
guided forces. 

In my opinion, the personnel staff is far from being 
relegated to a subservient status in its subordinate re- 
lationship to management. Pursuing the matter fur- 
ther, the personnel man may be led to some new 
vantage points from which he can see his role in even 
more meaningful terms. Various authorities have de- 
scribed this role of the personnel office as a staff ad- 
viser to management. 

Here is a role that every personnel staff can assume 
to a greater or lesser degree regardless of the dif- 
ferences which may exist in the scope and variety of 
functions assigned to the personnel office. Here, too, 
is a frame of reference into which the other aspects of 
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th personnel man’s job—people served, functions 
pe formed, methods used—can be placed in an or- 
de. ly array. This role can also adequately encom- 
pass the many different special problem situations 
which agencies may face in terms of personnel and 
stafhng matters. 

Furthermore, this staff adviser role connotes the 
desirable two-way relationship in which line man- 
agement seeks out the information, conclusions, and 
recommendations which a good personnel office should 
be able to provide in helping the top executive and 
his subordinate line supervisors in accomplishing 
agency goals and objectives. It also puts the person- 
nel man on his mettle in avoiding the twin dangers of 
overselling and underselling when he suggests pos- 
sible courses of action on personnel problems which 
management continually faces in executing its plans 
and operations. 

At first glance, it might seem that assuming this 
staff adviser role would free the personnel office from 
the many routine, trouble-wracked, and burdensome 
paperwork and procedural responsibilities with which 
it is now plagued. This role entails no such transfor- 
mation to a higher level of pure contemplation and 
discussion. One of the reasons a personnel office ex- 
ists in an organization is to free the top executive from 
some of these worrisome, but necessary, chores. 

On the other hand, the personnel office that con- 
tents itself with making innocuous reports to man- 
agement and making out the necessary paperwork 
following an ill-advised action by the line manage- 
ment is simply not serving the important role it can 
and should play. A good personnel office must be 
ready to advise management on various possible al- 
ternatives in a problem situation, including the rela- 
tive strengths and weaknesses of each approach. “Yes 
men” make no greater contribution nor do they gain 
any higher status among personnel people than they 
do in other management positions. 


Emotions Must Be Considered 


Almost every knotty personnel problem is wrapped 
up in human emotion. Personnel actions affect peo- 
ple and people usually react just as you would prob- 
ably expect them to—as people with the same emo- 
tions you and I possess. Consequently, the personnel 
man is confronted with the’ difficulty of not only 
working out possible solutions in terms of the prob- 
lem but also being able to make some intelligent 
guesses as to how the people affected will react. 
Sometimes the reaction of people affected is enough 
1eason to discard a possible alternative. Other times, 
|’m equally sure that personnel actions must be taken 
in spite of even strong reactions from the people af- 
lected. 

Another unique contribution the personnel man 
can make as a member of the management team is 
lis handling of the personnel office’s role in the co- 
ordination and control of agency personnel and staff- 
ing information. The three main ingredients of per- 
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sonnel and staffing information are (a) positions as 
entities, (b) employees as entities, and (c) personnel 
actions as entities (even though the latter involve 
positions and employees either individually or in com- 
bination). 

The smaller the organization, the more likelihood 
that these essential items of information will be fairly 
well known and more easily communicated among the 
supervisory levels and staff sections concerned. The 
larger the organization, the greater the need for the 
personnel office to establish effective procedures for 
identifying, collecting, verifying, compiling, organiz- 
ing, recording, analyzing, interpreting, and distrib- 
uting these essential elements of staff information. 

The tools of effective communication are vital in 
conducting the operation of the personnel office in its 
role as staff adviser to management. This fact can- 
not be overemphasized. Numerous personnel prob- 
lems result simply from lack of good communication. 
The more adequate the supply of staff and personnel 
information, the more easily personnel problems, like 
other management problems, will be resolved. Un- 
fortunately, few personnel offices have staffs large 
enough to do more than attempt to coordinate this 
system of information. Line supervisors bear just as 
great a responsibility for seeing that the people who 
need personnel information get it. 


Putting Plans Into Action 


The real value of the personnel office’s contribution 
toward improving agency management, however, 
comes in its ability to translate the worthwhile ob- 
jectives and goals of the administrator and other 
supervisors into the actions necessary to accomplish 
the work program. It is in the execution of this role 
that the personnel office must establish and maintain 
effective relationships with other staff sections—line 
supervisors, such as local office managers; agency em- 
ployees; potential job applicants; and central staff 
services such as civil service and budget agencies. 

In this role, it is likely that the personnel staff will 
lose the most sleep and experience the most anxious 
moments. There are many nooks and crannies that 
even the simplest personnel action must pass through 
in government before it becomes an accomplished fact. 
Having said this, it may sound inconsistent (but it is 
true) that there are ways to carry out most worthwhile 
personnel actions in government legally and above 
board. The only thing is that it takes longer. 

Still another responsibility of the personnel man in 
his role as a staff adviser is to help management see 
certain general goals in terms of long-range personnel 
planning. Certainly, many of these are self-evident 
to a progressive administrator and forward-looking 
line supervisors. They involve, among other things, 
getting and retaining better qualified employees, im- 
proving salaries and related job benefits, raising the 
level of working conditions, and training employees 
and making maximum utilization of their skills. In 
solving immediate problems, agency management must 
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also endeavor to work toward some of these longer- 
range goals that are never reached, at least all at one 
time in the same organization. 

Developing possible solutions to immediate person- 
nel problems and laying the necessary groundwork for 
working toward the longer-range goals quite clearly 
suggest that the personnel office must also assume the 
role of researcher, at least to some degree. Frequently, 
some personnel offices devote considerable time over 
long periods to problems that might be resolved if the 
necessary time and effort were expended on an in- 
tensive and detailed study of the situation. 

For example, I suspect that many employment se- 
curity agencies may have a better idea of the man- 
power picture for the whole Nation over the next 5 
to 10 years than they do of their departmental staffing 
needs during the same period. This kind of research 
is needed if agency management is to have the kind 
of staffing information on which to base personnel 
planning. Operational research is also needed to de- 
termine the effectiveness of current agency personnel 
policies and practices. 

An even greater reason for making a continuing 
inquiry into various aspects of the agency’s personnel 
program is that the personnel office will be far better 
equipped to fulfill its role of staff adviser to manage- 
ment if it is able to identify potential problem situ- 
ations and suggest possible alternatives before the 
matters become acute. Passing this research infor- 
mation on to top management and line supervisors 
also will serve to shape thinking before definite action 
must be taken. 


ES Makes It Possible ... 


THE OLYMPICS COME TO SQUAW VALLEY | 





Aside from its “problem-solver” role, the persoi:nel | 


office should also act as teacher in providing the ap- | 


propriate personnel tools and techniques to man: ze- 
ment and line supervisors and in showing how to use 
them. ‘The more every member of the manage: ent 
and supervisory team is able to deal effectively «ith 
the personnel and staffing problems in his own nit, 
the less the personnel office will need to serve as a 
“fireman” in putting out fires. 

Fulfilling this description of the role of the per: in- 
nel office has many obstacles. Some of these diffi ul- 
ties will be caused by forces outside the persornel 
office—failure to provide sufficient funds to staff the 
personnel office the way it needs to be in order to per- 
form the work expected, failure of management to 
use the personnel office to serve its highest purposes, 
cumbersome and time-consuming civil service and 
budgetary practices, etc. 

Other obstacles arise from deficiencies within the 
personnel office. ‘To be effective in its best role, the 
personnel staff needs to continually improve its own 
technical and professional training on both an inserv- 
ice and outservice basis. 

Probably the biggest obstacle is the inability of the 
personnel staff itself to work with management in 
shaping the kind of role that the personnel office can 
play to be of greatest assistance in achieving overall 
agency goals and objectives. Imagination, innova- 
tion, and broad perspective are as important to ef- 
fective performance in the personnel function as in 
other fields of endeavor. 


By A. D. LUCAS, Manager 
and P. M. CROW, Principal Interviewer 
Reno Local Office 


Nevada Employment Security Department 


OR the first time in more than a quarter of a cen- 

tury, the entwined rings of the Olympic banner 
will wave over U.S. territory when Squaw Valley and 
Lake Tahoe, Calif., play host to the Eighth Olympic 
Winter Games, February 18 to 28, 1960. 

With the U.S. Employment Service providing the 
impetus, the Nevada and California Employment 
Services are cooperating with the Olympic Organizing 
Committee to assure a complete labor supply for these 
Winter Games. Since the Reno local office was the 
full-time facility nearest the site of the Games, it was 
agreed that that office would assume primary responsi- 
bility for coordination of recruitment. 
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Realizing the heavy responsibility of such a task, we 
have expended 3 years of intense planning and re- 
cruiting to secure the type of worker who will reflect 
full credit upon our country, the Olympic Committee, 
and our own, Service. If careful selection, thorough 
screening, and investigating pay dividends, we know 
that our visitors from foreign lands will take home a 
pleasant, lasting impression of America and its people. 

It all began on a hot August day in 1957 when our 
office received an unexpected visit from Alan Ewan, 
who was then assistant to the executive director of 
the Eighth Olympic Winter Games Organizing Com- 
mittee. The extent of our knowledge about the Winter 
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Side view of the Athletes’ Reception 
Center; one of four athletes’ dor- 
mitories is in the background. 
The dormitories were used during 
the trial events at Squaw Valley 
early this year; the Reception 
Center will not be completed 
until February 1960. 


Games at that time consisted of a vague understanding 
that a small, partially developed, winter sports area had 
secured this huge international sporting event. 

We explained our varied services to Mr. Ewan, who 
was on an exploratory trip to ascertain just where the 
thousands of workers necessary to stage the Games 
were going to be found. We began to envision the 
tremendous possibility of showing our Service to the 
world. Mr. Ewan’s knowledge of our Service was as 
limited as our understanding of winter sports, so it 
was extremely gratifying to hear him state that our 
office had the necessary facilities and technical staff 
to handle this complex recruiting problem. He made 
this recommendation to the Organizing Committee at 
their next meeting in San Francisco, and they im- 
mediately asked for preliminary plans. 

We began feverish preparations on a “Plan of 
Action” for presentation to the Committee. They 
had to know if sufficient workers were available within 
commuting distance of Squaw Valley or whether ex- 
pensive dormitories and dining halls would have to be 
built. What number and what classification of workers 
would be needed to staff the various sports facilities, 
dining halls, dormitories, parking lots, sewer and water 
plants, etc.? Would fire protection and security guards 
be available when needed? ‘These and a myriad of 
other questions needed immediate answers. 

We must have learned about winter sports rapidly, 
is our Service was designated as the official hiring 
gency after our preliminary data were submitted at 
the next meeting of the Organizing Committee. We 
felt a great degree of pride, as this group is composed 
of some of the foremost leaders in U.S. industry. 

Preparations continued to progress rapidly. We 
lesigned an official “Olympic” application form and 
in accompanying fact sheet and set up a staffing time- 
table to assure a planned rate of progress. This early 
reparation included detailed plans for labor as well 
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as housing surveys in the California and Nevada areas 
within an 80-mile radius of Squaw Valley. 

Wage surveys were also completed so that the Com- 
mittee could make preliminary cost estimates for 


various departments. The need for worker training 
courses had to be considered for various shortage occu- 
pations. Transportation and snow removal problems 
were investigated to ascertain which areas could be 
considered for labor supply regardless of weather 
conditions. 

During the first year of our participation, we pre- 
pared three supplements to the original “Plan of 
Action” to keep a record of our progress for the Or- 
ganizing Committee and all cooperating Employment 
Service departments. We will continue to prepare 
periodic progress reports until the Games are com- 
pleted. These reports are necessary to maintain liaison 
between our offices and the Olympic departments. 

As early as 1957, it became evident that it would be 
necessary to utilize colleges and schools in the vicinity 
as an essential segment of our labor supply. Some 
school districts adjacent to the Games area will close 
during February, which will allow faculty and students 
to participate as workers. The school building will 
be used to house other workers who must be brought 
into the area. Many of the people needed for the 
Games must be able to ski or ice skate. 

The prompt and generous cooperation we have 
received from all levels of State and Federal Govern- 
ment has been gratifying. The Department of Labor, 
through the Bureau of Employment Security, made a 
special monetary grant which enabled us to carry out 
the responsibilities we assumed. Personnel from the 
San Francisco regional office and the State central 
offices in Sacramento and Carson City participated in 
all policymaking conferences and contributed valuable 
advice. A high degree of cooperation exists between 
the California and Nevada local offices concerned and 
the working agreements consummated will reflect in a 
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Press Building, the west ice rink, and the western curve of the 400-meter speed skating oval. 


better service for private employers in this area long 
after the Winter Games are a memory. 

In accordance with the Plan of Action, the Organ- 
izing Committee appointed Robert Seach as personnel 
director and installed him in our local office in Novem- 
ber 1958. His extensive knowledge of winter sports 
events comes from years of experience in Yosemite 
Park, and this know-how has been extremely impor- 
tant in coordinating our efforts. 

To insure an efficient operation, two special employ- 
ment offices have been established—one in the Reno 
local office and the other in the Administrative Build- 
ing in Squaw Valley. Applications are kept in both 
offices and filed by area. All personnel, except the 
director, are employees of the Nevada or California 
Employment Services. Extra interviewers will be as- 
signed to receive and process workers when they arrive 
immediately before the Games are held. 

This recruiting and staffing job is unique in many 
ways; no comparable staffing pattern existed. No rec- 
ord was kept of any Employment Service participa- 
tion in the only other Winter Olympic Games held 
in this country—at Lake Placid, N.Y., in 1932. Squaw 
Valley is in a rather isolated location and all available 
housing must be reserved for the spectator-public. The 
small labor supply available in the sparsely settled 
surrounding country and limited housing were the 
ereatest barriers to recruitment. 

Approximately 2,000 workers will be required to 
conduct the Games, staff the facilities, and supply food 
and housing for 1,000 athletes from 34 participating 
nations. The 35,000 spectators who are expected to 
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attend for each of 11 consecutive days of competition 
will be served by private concessionaires who must rely 
on us for workers. Buses will provide daily service for 
workers from designated pickup points strategically 
located in the Truckee-Tahoe-Reno area. 

In February 1959, Olympic officials decided to stage 
the North American Championships at Squaw Valley 
to try the courses under actual conditions, which gave 
us a chance to preview our plans. These trial games 
proved that we must be ready for any eventuality. All 
went well until a combination snow and rain storm 
turned the parking area into a sea of mud and ruined 
the well-packed skiing courses. An immediate need 
developed for extra course packers, who were recruited 
from areas in California and Nevada. The need was 
finally met by drawing on all sources of labor, and 
the trials were conducted in excellent fashion. 

A possible similar shortage for 1960 has been allevi- 
ated by the Armed Forces who will supply over 500 ski 
troops for course preparation and.maintenance. Some 
200 athletes from 14 nations competed in the North 
American Championships and found the courses and 
jumps excellent. All enjoyed American food served 
cafeteria style; thus eliminating one worry from our 
minds. Did you ever think of recruiting cooks to pre- 
pare the native food of 30 different countries? 

The Trial Games provided the opportunity for tech- 
nicians from the California agency to observe workers 
perform under actual conditions in preparing job de- 
scriptions for all paid positions, and permitted the 
development of an equitable wage structure. 
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Having established a sufficient safety ratio of appli- 
c: tions to available positions, we are optimistic about 
s_ccessfully staffing the forthcoming Games. Screen- 
ir g of applicants is well underway and by the time this 
aiticle is published all applicants who have been 
se ected will have been officially notified. 

For the successful staging of this great international 
sports event, it was necessary to muster the whole- 
h-arted support of businessmen, public figures, civic 
organizations, and the community as a whole. In 
coordinating our activities with such committees as 
those concerned with housing and transportation, as 


An Experiment in Region VI . 


well as with winter sports organizations, we had occas- 
sion to develop a close working relationship with civic 
leaders. These associations will be invaluable in build- 
ing good will and in promoting sound employer rela- 
tions for our future operations. 

We feel extremely fortunate in securing worldwide 
publicity for the Employment Service through the 
“Olympic Newsletter” and various Olympic folders 
distributed throughout the world. This publicity will 
enhance the standing of public employment offices 
wherever they are located. Our thanks go to all who 
made this job possible. 


Qutservice Training for Counselors 


By JOSEPH BORUS 
Regional Director 
Bureau of Employment Security, Chicago 


ry THURSDAY evening, July 16, 1959, a “‘com- 
mencement” exercise marked the completion of 
the first outservice training course for Employment 
Service counselors held at the University of Wisconsin. 

Addressing the trainees, I pointed with pride to the 
successful accomplishment of this experimental ven- 
ture. For it was an experiment—a pilot project for 
both the University and the Employment Service in 
this region. It was the first course planned to meet 
the specific needs of all the States that make up Region 
VI. The 25 graduates came from 4 different States. 

Sitting on the platform with the dean of the Univer- 
sity’s Extension Division and the regional director of 
the Bureau—and taking part in presenting the certifi- 
cates to the trainees—were A. Thomas Rose and 
Walter Parker, State Employment Service directors 
for Wisconsin and Illinois, respectively, and repre- 
sentatives of the Minnesota and Indiana agency direc- 
tors. For this was the culmination of a multistate 
project in which the four States had cooperated. 

Why did we have this training program this year? 
What conclusions have we reached based on this year’s 
experience? The answers to these and other questions 
follow. 

When State agencies learned the conditions under 
which outservice training programs would be approved 
by the Bureau, each took steps to meet those condi- 
tions. Each also began negotiating with educational 
institutions within its borders for such training. Wis- 
consin was the first State to submit a proposal to the 
regional office. Minnesota and Illinois followed. 
Each plan envisaged a basic course for about 20 or 
more trainees, tailored to its own needs. 

When he submitted his proposal, the Wisconsin 
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State Employment Service director noted that the plan 
might be too ambitious—that it probably would not 
be practicable to take 25 local office people from their 
jobs at one time for a 4-week period. He wondered 
if other States in the region would consider joining in 
the course at the University of Wisconsin. If each of 
the 4 States sent 5 or 6 counselors, a class of 20 to 25 
could be set up without creating a serious loss of service 
to applicants and employers in any one State. 

The regional office reacted favorably to the sugges- 
tions—provided a curriculum could be planned to 
meet the basic needs of all four States. The Minne- 
sota, Illinois, and Indiana agencies were approached. 
Their major concern was whether a curriculum ap- 
propriate for their needs could be set up. 

On March 3, 1959, the State counseling supervisors 
from Indiana, Minnesota, and Illinois, and the State 
training chiefs from Minnesota and Illinois met in 
Madison, Wis., with representatives of the University 
of Wisconsin, the Wisconsin State Employment Serv- 
ice, and the regional office. Individual State agency 
needs were discussed. Questions were raised and 
answered to clarify the understanding of all the par- 
ticipants. Early in the discussion it became apparent 
that State requirements were pretty much the same. 

State agency representatives reported to their State 
directors. Each of the directors decided to partici- 
pate in an experimental basic training course at the 
University of Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin Employment Service assumed re- 
sponsibility for assisting the university and its staff in 
completing the physical arrangements for the course. 
More important, it assumed responsibility for‘ the ori- 
entation of the instructors to Employment Service 
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Graduating class of the first outservice training course for Employment Service counselors af the University of Wisconsin, July 1959 


policies, program, and procedures. State agency per- 
sonnel gave the instructional staff all pertinent Bureau 
and State agency-developed materials; discussed the 
materials; and explained policy, practices, and pro- 
cedures to insure as full an understanding as possible 
from written materials. 

The selected instructors then visited four local of- 
fices—Madison, Watertown, Waukesha, and Milwau- 
kee—which were representative of offices in small, 
medium, and large communities, with diversified in- 
terests and needs. Here the University personnel saw 
local offices in operation. They had an opportunity 
to review application cards—to see the kind of appli- 
cants the local offices handle. They observed local 
office counselors in action. They learned at first- 
hand the relationship between special services, such as 
counseling, and the placement service, which is the 
basic function of the local office. 

This background was essential if the instructors 
were to put realism into their discussions of principles 
and philosophies in the classrooms. Thus, the sub- 
stance of the training course could be directly related 
to the counselor’s day-to-day job in the local office. 

Special funds were allocated to the Wisconsin State 
Employment Service for the cost of administration and 
instruction, the instructional material, and housing 
for the 25 trainees. Thus, it was necessary for IIli- 
nois, Indiana, and Minnesota to expand special funds 
only for the out-of-State travel of its trainees. 

On June 22, the 25 trainees met at the Wisconsin 
Center Building on the University campus in Madison. 
For 4 weeks, these trainees (eight from Wisconsin, six 
from Illinois, six from Minnesota, and five from In- 
diana) took part in a program which the University 
described as a “joint project of the USES and the 
University of Wisconsin,” the basic purpose of which 
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is “to provide an opportunity for education of a pro- 
fessional nature for a selected group of State employ- 
ment counselors. The goal of the program is to de- 
velop the individual’s abilities and attitude as a 
counselor, and not necessarily to train in the technique 
of the specific job.” 

The regional office, the University of Wisconsin, 
and the Wisconsin State Employment Service together 
are making an evaluation of this regional outservice 
training project. Preliminary analysis shows that a 
multistate course, for basic outservice training, is eco- 
nomical and effective. 

From informal discussions, as well as answers to 
evaluation questionnaires, it already is evident that 
this university training. will make a substantial con- 
tribution to improving the counseling service. The 25 
trainees felt privileged that they had been selected for 
the course. ‘They commented: “One of the most re- 
warding experiences I have ever had.” “The kind of 
experience that I can apply to my own situation.” 

One major value has been the “opportunity to ex- 
change ideas” with counselors from other States. It 
has awakened a realization of the “scope and responsi- 
bility” of the counseling service, and the need for a 
greater knowledge of counseling theories, counseling 
techniques, human relations, etc. A considerable num- 
ber of the trainees plan to take an organized program 
of reading, while others “plan to take night school 
courses in this field” at their own expense and outside 
of working hours. 

The University staff, which had had some reserva- 
tions about the effectiveness of this program for a group 
with comparatively little formal college education, 
found the participants able to absorb and anxious for 
the kind of courses they were given. They have told us 


(Continued on page 23) 
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Cc you suggest how we may improve our serv- 
ices?” ‘This is one of the rather daring questions 
the Florida State Employment Service recently asked 


42.129 employers. 


ARNE ANE 








In February 1959, the ES decided to mail question- 
naires from the State office to all employers covered 
by unemployment insurance (those with four or more 
employees). An effort was made to keep the question- 
naire simple and to the point yet one that would bring 
out factual information. It contained the following 
four questions: 

1. Are 


the 
( ) 


the services available through 
Employment Service? (  ) Yes 


you familiar with 

Florida State 

No 

2. Have these services been offered directly to your firm? 
( ) Yes ( ) No 


Do you list job openings with our agency? ( 
) Occasionally ( ) Never. 
mm 


) Frequently 
If never, please state 


Can you suggest how we may improve our services? 


— 


A survey form was sent to each covered employer in 
the State. Employers with out-of-State mailing ad- 
dresses were excluded unless the FSES was able to 
identify the principal employing center with a particu- 
lar local office area. When this was possible, the forms 
were forwarded to the local office for addressing and 
mailing. Window envelopes were used to mail the 
survey “form, and a self-addressed return envelope to 
the State office was inserted. The words ‘ ‘Special 
Opinion Survey” were printed on the return envelope, 
primarily to ease handling in the mailroom when they 
were returned. 

As the forms came in, comments were read and 
coded in rather broad categories so that they could 
later be punched in electrical accounting machine 
cards. In less than 3 weeks after the forms were mailed 
out, almost 60 percent had been returned. A few 
more trickled in later. 

Forms on which the comments indicated a job open- 
ing or which requested an employer visit were for- 
warded immediately to the appropriate local office. 
Those containing comments about unemployment in- 
surance were given to the UI Director, who personally 
acknowledged them and answered the questions raised ; 
those which raised questions about statewide ES policy 
were answered by the ES Director. In the few cases 
where the employer requested a visit by someone from 
the State office, the form was turned over to the ap- 
propriate Area Supervisor for action. 

We tabulated 21,827 of the 24,789 forms which were 
returned. The results follow: 
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Question 1. 
with 


Or 


your firm? 


Question 3. 
job 
agency? 


Employers Sound Off in Florida 


By THURMAN D. BURNETT 
Area Supervisor 
Florida State Employment Service 


Are you familiar 
the services available 
through the Florida State 
Employment Services? 


iestion 2. Have these serv- 
ices been offered directly to 


No answer —~— 
Frequently —~ 
Occasionally_ 


Never —_---— 
No answer —— 


Do you list your 


openings with our 


If never, would you please state why? 
{, Ne titty —.-.._-.-_ =... 
9. No need for workers, no turnover, small 
a or eee 
3. Hire through unions exclusively __-___--~-~ 
4. Hire through private agencies_______~~~ 
5. Hire through other means: gate hires, ad- 
vertising, relatives, friends, trade asso- 
RN a Ne 
6. Have not gotten satisfactory workers 
through your obie._... 
7. You don’t have the high type or special- 
ized. workers we ne¢d—=........_.... 
8. Your service is too slow, job is filled before 
your applicants arrive, or I never hear 
RR VOR 65 i 
9. Your applicants (or claimants) don’t 
PSNR RG UO a oo ee ee ea 
10. I was not aware of your service_____----~ 
11. You pay UC claims to people who are not 
entitled to it (or any other objections 
NTN i ees 
12. Miscellaneous reasons................. 
Question 4. Can you suggest how we may 

services? 

b,. Wo auRREON KW ek 


PhO 


So 


on 


6. 


9. 
10. 


ie 


Screen applicants better, don’t send un- 
qualified people, use tests_______----- 
Publicize applicants’ qualifications, use 
mail, telephone, advertising to imform 
employers of available applicants___—~ 
Give faster service, actively recruit appli- 
CII casniiencts inleseicinisesiaitiaainiadtabeanisialnanbatiee 
Provide employers and public more infor- 
mation on: your sérvices.........__...... 
Keep employers informed on progress of 


order; be more — or helpful to em- 
WN OVOC i eee ae 
Prepare applicants “for interview; give 


applicants more information about jobs_ 
Reduce employer reporting requirements ; 
eliminate duplication of reporting__-_~ 
Improve UC law or operations______~~~ 
Favorable comments on service received 
Re ee oe eee ae eee coe 


Miscellaneous suggestions_________-__~ 


Per- 

Num- cent- 
ber age 
17,982. 821 
3,470 16.0 
445 2.0 
13,424 61.5 
7,212 33.0 
119f 8 33 
4,245 19.4 
9,628 44.1 
7,143 (3237 
809 = 3.7 
14,022 64.2 
3,270 15.0 
429 2.0 
80 4 
2,047 9.4 
341 1.6 
261 12 
170 8 
94 4 
682 3.1 
20 od 
411 1.9 
improve our 
17,428 79.8 
735 «3.4 
277 1.3 
141 6 
471 2.2 
77 4 

18 Al 

24 Pt 
298 = 1.4 
2,088 9.6 
568 2.6 
11 








In addition, it seems significant that even though 
the survey form was not designed to obtain compli- 
mentary remarks, 2,088 employers (or 9.6 percent) 
voluntarily made such statements. 

Tabulations of the replies were furnished to each 
local office by county and by industrial group. These 
were analyzed percentagewise for comparison with 
statewide percentages. 

When the tabulation was completed, the forms were 
forwarded to the local offices for such employer re- 
lations activities as were indicated by the employer 
response. ‘The offices were also asked to report their 
accomplishments to the State office no later than 10 
weeks after they received the forms. These local of- 
fice reports are summarized below. 

1. Number of employer visits made primarily as a 
result of the survey.—Thirty-one offices reported mak- 
ing 2,058 visits to employers as a result of the survey. 
A number of offices also reported that they plan to 
make considerably more such visits. ‘Three offices did 
not report any visits resulting from the survey. The 
largest number reported by any one office was 314. 

2. Number of employers with whom mail or tele- 
phone contacts were made primarily as a result of the 
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Cover sheet of a 6-page pamphlet describing local office services 
which is distributed to Florida employers. 
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survey.—Iwenty-one offices reported 1,038 mail 
telephone contacts; 13 offices did not report any c 
tacts of this type. 

3. Number of employers from whom the local 
fice had not received orders in the past year which ga 
orders for workers as a result of the survey or c 
tacts resulting from the survey.—Twenty-eight offi 
reported that 318 employers who had not been usi 
the Service gave orders. 

4. Number of firms which had been using the F) 
ployment Service occasionally during the past y 
which increased their use of our services as a resi 
of the survey and related activities—Many offices 1 
ported that this was an extremely difficult item 
judge and did not make any estimate of the increas 
use of the Service. However, 18 offices reported th. 
a total of 294 firms had increased their activities wit! 
the local office. 

A local office evaluation was made of the employe: 
survey as it affected employer relations and local of- 
fice activities. Some of the more significant and rep- 
resentative comments from the local offices are quoted 
below: 


This survey, we feel,-was good public relations, becaus: 
many employers remarked on visits and telephone calls to th: 
local office that it was unusual for a Government agency to 
do this. 


An unanticipated bonus of the survey resulted when em- 
ployers who have never used our Service called to list job 
openings before we had any chance to follow up the survey 
with personal contact. Some of these have proved to be 
valuable employers who have listed several job openings 
since receiving the survey letter. 


It has certainly improved relations, in that many employers 
now know us as the Employment Service (rather than the 
Unemployment Office We feel that taking time to explain 
the unemployment compensation program, as well as the 
employment service program, to employers has gone a long 
way toward improving relations and getting more of their 
business. ; 


The survey has probably served best to improve relations 
with minor market firms neglected during the course of our 
regular employer relations program. 


The survey has assisted to a great extent in creating in- 
centive on the part of local office personnel, giving them a 
good picture of the problems confronting the agency in edu- 
cating and gaining the acceptance of employers and the 
general public. 


Of primary importance was the analysis by industrial 
classification. This enabled the Employer Relations Repre- 
sentative to direct his activities toward those industries which 
were unfamiliar with our services or seldom used our services. 


It became apparent that followup on these survey forms 
has opened to us a group of employers with whom we had 
not been previously active. These are primarily among law 
firms, medical offices, clinics, and similar employers. 


Many employers were much impressed that we would 
openly invite criticism and we feel we gained prestige with 
them. 


This employer survey proved to be a most worthwhile 


project. It focused the attention of our entire staff on our 
public relations. 
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We feel this type of thing should be attempted periodically, 
for it points out to the employer that his interest and welfare 
do not lie just at the local level. 


A booklet was prepared to be used as an additional tool 
in the employer relations program. Three hundred of these 
booklets have been mailed to employers selected from these 
letters and by requests of placement interviewers. 


Many stated that we did not have sufficient publicity tell- 
ing the community who we are and what we do. 


Local office personnel have been made aware that some 
of the employers’ complaints about our services were justified. 


The survey apparently indicated to the local employers 
that the Service was concerned with their opinions and sug- 
gestions. It has probably created a better feeling, insofar as 
employer relations are concerned. 

The local office comments well sum up the value of 
this survey. Since so many employers stated they 
would like more information on the activities of the 
ES, the FSES has prepared a booklet entitled, “Ready 
to Serve You—the Largest Sources of Qualified 
Workers,” which can either be mailed or delivered to 
employers. We also plan to use the information on 
various local office areas to appraise the effectiveness 
of public relations by that office. Other information 
obtained as a result of this survey no doubt will be 
used in administrative decisions. The FSES recom- 
mends this type of survey as a healthy activity for any 
State to undertake in order to evaluate activities and 
improve services to employers. 


At Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


Since ninth and tenth grade students usually do not 
enter the labor market for 2 or 3 years, and since the 
limited staff and facilities of the Employment Service 
are needed to serve those in or entering the labor 
market, the Bureau does not recommend that students 
at this level be tested by the Employment Service. 

When the GATB is released to schools, a formal 
agreement should be executed in accordance with the 
provisions in part II of the EmpLoyMENT SeEcuRITY 
MANUAL. Because of individual differences in rates 
of maturation, it is recommended that students in the 
ninth or tenth grade tested with the GATB be re- 
tested after they reach the twelfth grade. 

The technical report on the development of the 
GATB norms for ninth and tenth grades and the 
Grade 9 and Grade 10 minimum aptitude score cards 
for occupational aptitude patterns may be ordered 
from the Bureau of Employment Security in Wash- 
ington. Other material connected with this program 
is being prepared and will be released later. 


President’s Committee on EPH 
Releases Four New Publications 


A REVISED “Program Guide” for 1959-60, an 
“Awards Handbook,” a leaflet on the “President’s 
Trophy,” and a leaflet on the “Public Personnel 
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Award” have been released by the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped 
to provide guidance on conducting activities promot- 
ing the employment of the handicapped and informa- 
tion on its awards program. 

The “Program Guide” provides some practical and 
workable ideas drawn from experiences of the gover- 
nors’ committees and their local counterparts in pro- 
moting equal job opportunities for the handicapped. 
It is intended to be used as a ready reference for 
showing “how it was done.” Special emphasis has 
been placed on creating full job equality for the handi- 
capped at the local or community level. 

The “Awards Handbook” lists the rules and instruc- 
tions for recommending nominees for President’s 
Committee awards which include the “President’s 
Trophy,” the “Distinguished Service Award,” the 
“Public Personnel Award,” the “Physician’s Award,” 
the “Citation for Meritorious Service Award,” and 
the “Employer’s Merit Award.” ‘These awards and 
citations are made by the President’s Committee on 
the recommendations of governors’ committees. ‘They 
are designed to extend public appreciation to those 
who have helped in an outstanding manner to bring 
about full and equal employment opportunities for the 
handicapped. The “Guide” and the “Handbook” 
were prepared to stimulate interest in the “Public 
Personnel Award” and in the “President’s Trophy,” 
given to the “Handicapped American of the Year.” 

The awards program is an important phase of the 
President’s Committee activity.to persuade employers, 
employees, and the general public that hiring the 
handicapped is good business, and that disabled work- 
ers when properly placed can be useful and productive 
employees. The awards also highlight exemplary 
action of individuals and firms in contributing to the 
removal of barriers to hiring the handicapped. The 
awards are of special interest to employment security 
agencies, since local or State offices may wish to sug- 
gest the names of worthy nominees to local or State 
committees. 

Copies of the four new President Committee publi- 
cations have been mailed to each local employment 
office. Additional copies may be obtained from the 
governors’ committees. 


Coming in January... 


Improving Public Understanding 


of Employment Security 
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James N. Phillips, general counsel of the Maryland Department of Employment 
Security, studies measures to achieve better integration of ES and UI services. 


I NVOLUNTARY unemployment is one of the oldest 

and most persistent evils attendant upon organized 
society. In the parable of the laborer, as set forth in 
the Book of St. Matthew, we find the men explaining 
their standing idle in the streets with the words “‘be- 
cause no man hath hired us.” That poignant answer 
has been given an untold number of times since then 
and is now the basis of the calls of thousands of persons 
each day in this country for assistance in finding some 
relief from the effects of being hired by no man. 

From the comparatively primitive social order of the 
first century, our way of life has become steadily more 
complex and our communities have become increas- 
ingly dependent upon large industries. Economic in- 
security has, from the worker’s point of view, grown in 
direct proportion. 

Every day thousands of people enter ‘he offices of 
an agency of government charged with »dministering 
a program designed to produce “employment security.” 
Few programs of government have a more profound 
influence on the welfare of the communities in which 
they function and upon the lives of the people who 

call upon it for assistance. 

As in every other phase of political and social sci- 
ence, great evolutions have occurred in the recent 
past in this field. One of the newer conce ‘pts advo- 

cated as a method of improving service and i increasing 
efficiency has been tagged “integreation.” It could 
just as well, and perhaps with more accuracy, have 
been called “unification.” 

It is almost impossible to approach a discussion of 
this subject without an identification and at least a 
brief review of the growth of the functions that are 
proposed to be unified. 

No one can state, with accuracy, when the first 
studies of the “unemployment problem” were con- 
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ducted. But a quick look at recent (as time is 
reckoned by historians) developments in this field will 
show that real progress has been made only in the last 
few decades. We are, even now, only on the threshold 
of a really effective solution. 

At the outset, we might consider the attitude of gov- 
ernment as set forth in the Elizabethan Statute of 1572 
and the subsequent amendments providing for the 
furnishing of work by the government “to the intent 
that every such poor and needy person, old or young, 
able to do any work, standing in necessity of relief, 
shall not, for want of work, go abroad either begging, 
or committing pilferings or other misdemeanors living 
in idleness.” The record shows that this statute was 
enforced with a penal: institution in the background 
for ‘those who refuse to work or otherwise misbe- 
have.” In the minds of early puritan “philosophers,” 
it was thought that the prime cause of man’s failure 
to succeed materially was original sin and failure of 
this kind was accompanied by such punishment as 
stocks, whipping posts, and the house of correction. 

Harsh as this reaction was, and startling as it is to 
realize that it represented the best thinking on the sub- 
ject a few hundred years ago, it is equally surprising 
to realize that only within the past few years has there 
been conceived a really effective technique for dealing 
with the problem. The technique involves two fac- 
tors, “Employment Service” and “Unemployment In- 
surance. 

Let us consider some of the history of these two 
edges of the employment security sword. They were 
separately conceived and grew independently for many 
years—first as ideas, then as experimental efforts, then 
as “coordinated” branches of the appropriate arm of 
Government. 

Employment exchanges or services were conceived 
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Interviewer-examiner Edith M. Gallagher talks with a claimant-applicant in the 


early in the development of social patterns, but the 
first U.S. Employment Service was established in 1918 
as the result of World War I. American students of 
unemployment looked to it for a better organization of 
the labor market on a national basis. To many of 
them, it was the central agency in the whole unemploy- 
ment program and it was the first of the accepted 
remedies to be undertaken on a large scale. The serv- 
ice was hastily established, however, to meet the labor 
needs of war production, and the organization was 
something less than efficient. 

After the war, the budget was drastically cut and 
the entire Federal-State employment machinery nearly 
disappeared, leaving almost nothing but the old sepa- 
rately organized uncoordinated State employment serv- 
ices in a few States, with small personnel and generally 
insufficient appropriations. Possibly, the best reason 
that has been advanced for the loss of interest in the 
employment function was that it could not produce 
employment security because alone it cannot create 
jobs. Helping to locate applicants and matching them 
to jobs could not maintain purchasing power during 
the low part of the business cycle. Alone, it would 
leave the community from time to time with a de- 
pressed economy and the worker and his family unable 
to meet the nondeferrable costs of everyday living. 
The mitigation of this defect by the combining of an 
employment service with unemployment insurance is 
self-evident. 

Unemployment insurance, on the other hand, had 
its origin in the self-help efforts of trade unions, whose 
first out-of-work benefit scheme dates back to 1831 in 
this country. Many such systems were established and 
at least one plan was set up jointly by employers and a 
union before 1914. Authoritative writers have gen- 
erally agreed that unemployment insurance was one of 
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Baltimore local office. 


the most desirable methods of dealing with the unem- 
ployment problem. Careful consideration had been 
given to the subject and independently of the Ameri- 
can effort, many such programs were established in 
Europe long before the passage of our Social Security 
Act in 1935. 

One of the early problems of an unemployment in- 
surance plan which offered a sufficient benefit amount 
for an adequate duration was that it can demoralize the 
unemployed and bring about malingering. Much of 
the trouble encountered in these independent pro- 
grams, particularly in Europe, was that the longer de- 
pendence on assistance continued, whether in the form 
of relief or unemployment insurance, the greater the 
danger of lowering morale became. 

It was recognized in the 1920's that it was not that 
unearned money spoiled men, but that the hopeless- 
ness of getting work often distorted the motives of 
otherwise productive members of the community. 
This problem becomes far less intense when unemploy- 
ment insurance is butressed by its natural ally, an ef- 
fective employment service. 

All of this is by way of saying that one who is out of 
work needs two things: a job, and financial aid while 
the job is being found. Any program that fails in 
either of these essentials, fails totally in the long run. 

The degree of integration of the two complementary 
services that is desirable, and even the precise meaning 
of the term as used in this context, have been the sub- 
ject of some debate and disagreement, but as a result 
of experiments conducted over the past few years, 
some fairly definite answers are beginning to emerge. 
At the very outset of a discussion of the specifics of 
the subject, it must be recognized that an integrated 
program is one thing and complete functional inte- 
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gration within the program might very well be quite 
another matter. 

Even the most staunch advocate of integration does 
not use the word in its precise sense. It would not do 
for either the Employment Service or the unemploy- 
ment insurance organization to lose identity. 

The Employment Service renders valuable assistance 
to many who are not unemployment insurance claim- 
ants. Some of the most valuable contributions that 
this service makes to the community have no real re- 
lationship to unemployment insurance. The testing, 
counseling, and placement services are designed to 
give aid to the recent school graduate, the mentally 
and physically handicapped, and many who have other 
special employment problems, such as recently re- 
leased convicts, older workers, discharged veterans who 
have been out of the civilian labor force, and a host of 
others. This work can be done adequately only by 
specially trained people who are professionally quali- 
fied and who have the full opportunity to devote com- 
plete attention to the complicated and many times 
delicate work of finding suitable job opportunities for 
these people. At the same time, the Employment 
Service must satisfy the customer on the other side of 
the transaction, the employer whose continued patron- 
age is an essential part of a successful operation. 

Knowledgeable administration of unemployment 
insurance requires a high degree of training and an 
almost total dedication of the time of those who would 
become experts in the techniques of factfinding, de- 
cision writing, and the many other difficult activities 
in this field. It would be unfortunate if the personnel 
in this important function were so to divide their at- 
tentions and interests that they would lose sight of the 
sensitive devices offered by the earnings requirements 
and the disqualification provisions of the law as a de- 
terrent to the many possible abuses of the program. 


Need to Understand Work of Others 


Of course, there must be in each function a good 
working familiarity with the responsibilities and work 
tools of the other. Every time a claims deputy makes 
a determination relating to the suitability of a job of- 
fer, he is called upon to evaluate labor market condi- 
tions in that area as they relate to the facts of the 
claimant's case. At that point, he must either have 
at hand the data in question or call upon an Employ- 
ment Service specialist for it. In fact, in determining 
availability for work, which is a weekly matter in most 
States, some knowledge of market conditions is an 
essential. Here again is a practical, everyday need 
for close liaison and coordination, and it constitutes 
an excellent basis for integration. 

In Maryland, the Department of Employment Se- 
curity was reorganized a few years ago to bring about 
a greater degree of integration of employment service 
and unemployment insurance interviewing. This was 
accomplished by the creation of a new division which 
was responsible for local office functions. One of the 
main purposes was to make it possible for the claimant- 
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applicants to apply for work and file a new claim for 
unemployment insurance benefits in a single interview. 

The divisions which formerly operated the two sepa- 
rate functions of each local office were relieved of 
that responsibility and charged with programing and 
technical and functional development. It was felt 
that the former division of responsibility was inefficient 
because there was much duplication of effort in the 
separate claim and work application interviews. Ex- 
tensive retraining of the local office personnel was 
undertaken and a genuine effort was made to serve 
the claimants’ entire needs at one place. This move 
was largely experimental and was put into effect only 
after a number of surveys had been conducted by the 
State and the Bureau of Employment Security. 


Some Evaluation Possible 


Enough time has passed to permit some evaluation 
of this move. Unfortunately, the conclusions that can 
now be drawn are not clear cut. The one thing that 
is obvious is that functional integration is not a panacea 
to solve all the problems of administration. 

In many areas, it is a natural condition and works 
well. In others, it is a strain on everyone concerned 
and results in a great’ temptation to shift integrated 
personnel from employment service to unemployment 
insurance, or vice versa, instead of using temporary 
personnel for peakloads. While this latter action may 
sound efficient and economical at first blush, it can 
have the effect of temporarily emasculating the service 
from which emphasis is shifted and the valuable ef- 
fects of that edge of the weapon are lost to the com- 
munity for a time at least. 

We have found that the establishment of a unified 
“chain of command” for local offices and putting each 
office under single management is beneficial. One of 
the problems ‘encountered there results from the nat- 
ural tendency of the manager who was formerly “ES” 
or “UI” to favor that phase of the program and starve 
the other. This, of course, is a form of growing pains, 
and in most cases it can be cured by adequate manager 
training. 

Below the level of management, the results of in- 
tegration seem to vary with the size of the office and 
the nature of the area being served. In small offices 
serving parochial labor markets, there can be a very 
high degree of integration. In fact, among the staff 
of such offices it would probably occur naturally and 
could be made substantially complete with a little extra 
training. 

In large offices serving huge industrial communities, 
the natural trend is toward specialization because the 
volume of work and the size of the operation does not 
allow close association between personnel performing 
different jobs and any knowledge that a person can ac- 
quire with respect to any function besides his own is 
bound to be superficial. We have an excellent proving 
eround, since the Baltimore local office is one of the 
largest in the United States under one roof. There, 
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it. is very easy to integrate management and the initial 
icla ns taking function. However, between these levels 
lies the vast area of operations requiring the attention 
if .n employment service specialist or an unemploy- 
meat Insurance expert, and here integration did not 
prove feasible. 
\ claims examiner who makes a dozen or so de- 
terminations each day has little time to concern him- 
Iself with job-finding matters. An employment service 
tes’ technician who tests and evaluates 20 applicants 
a day usually is not interested in the factual elements 
of a voluntary quit without good cause. Furthermore, 


FS PARTICIPATES IN 
OREGON CENTENNIAL 
| 
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HIS year has been filled with events celebrating 

Oregon’s 100th anniversary of statehood. Para- 
mount among these events was the 100-day Centen- 
nial Exposition and International Trade Fair held in 
Portland from June 10 to September 17. The Oregon 
State Employment Service was one of 358 exhibitors 
contributing to the success of this venture. 

Our purpose in having an exhibit was twofold. 
First, it afforded us an opportunity to inform the public 
of the services which are available to the community, 
employers, and applicants through the employment 
security system. Second, it gave us a chance to solicit 
and obtain job orders from other exhibitors through- 
out the 161% -acre exposition site. 

We made our initial contact with the Centennial 
Commission 6 months before opening day. This was 
none too soon if we were to have sufficient time to 
plan, organize, and install our exhibit. For example, 
it was of vital importance to the successful operation 
f our exhibit that we obtain sufficient space in an 
irea which provided maximum exposure to traffic 
flow. We were fortunate in both respects. Our 
booth was 20 feet wide and 10 feet deep. It was near 
one of the main entrances to the building and grounds 
and was not hidden by neighboring exhibits. 

On the back wall above our booth was a 20-foot 
sign bearing our name. The exhibit was designed 
around a display provided by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security—‘“Your Public Employment Service.” 
Recessed lights which illuminate the major ES func- 
tions add to the effectiveness of this display. In 
addition to the Bureau display, we used two small 
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the manager of an overcrowded office is understand- 
ably not prone to shift periodically a good claims 
examiner to a testing assignment simply to serve a 
theoretical concept. 

Functional integration ought not to be summarily 
dismissed with a wave of the hand. Where it will 
work, it ought to be employed. Even when it cannot 
be achieved, there should be constant awareness of 
the need for program integration or unification with 
the closest possible interfunctional relationship con- 
sistent with the effective furnishing of each of these 
companion services to the community. 


By ROBERT A. KEILBACH 


Supervisor, Employer Services 
Oregon State Employment Service 


desks, several chairs, a filing cabinet for storage, a 
telephone, and a large table display rack for promo- 
tional literature. A wall map showed the locations 
of our 26 local offices. 

The exposition opened daily at noon and closed 
at midnight. ‘Two attendants were in the ES booth 
every day between noon and 9 o’clock. Additional 
attendants were assigned and the closing hour delayed 
if there were special shows which attracted especially 
large crowds. 

Based upon Centennial Commission gate receipts, 
we estimate that approximately one-half million 
people—slightly over one-third of total attendance— 
passed through the general area where we were 
located. The majority of these people were able to 
see our exhibit or at least our name. 

But being located near an entrance and heavy traffic 
flow can pose a problem. People are eager to see 
everything at once, to find the spectacular. We did 
several things to get their attention, if only for a brief 
exchange of words. We displayed test apparatus and 
were always ready to hand out a pamphlet, issue a 
greeting, or give directions to the spectacular exhibits. 
One of our attendants wore a Centennial costume. 

We recorded 61,675 contacts, ranging from brief 
encounters and distribution of promotional literature 
to lengthy conversations. Many of these contacts were 
with family or other groups. 

We distributed 80,000 pieces of promotional litera- 
ture. In addition to the material obtained from the 
Bureau, we used a special pamphlet prepared for the 
purpose of identifying our agency with the Centennial. 
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PLOVER AND THE 
EMPLOYMENT 


Two Portland local office staff members manned the Oregon State Employment Service booth at the Centennial Exposition. 
Graham Walker is shown in her Centennial costume. 


We learned that the public will readily accept ma- 
terials which are offered but are somewhat reticent 
to pick them up from a display rack. We also noted 
that when given a choice of promotional items, ex- 
hibition visitors would most often choose items which 
are brightly colored and printed on glossy paper. 
Careful checking revealed that our promotional liter- 
ature was retained by the recipient and not discarded 
as was the case with other materials distributed by 
many other exhibitors. 


The Placement Aspect 


Several months prior to the opening of the exposi- 
tion, the Portland local office contacted the Centen- 
nial Commission to offer placement assistance and 
was invited to be a member of the Commission’s per- 
The Centennial Com- 
mission placed a liaison representative in the local 
office to facilitate handling of hiring needs of both the 
Commission and individual Centennial exhibitors. A 
total of 828 placements were made: Professional, sales, 


sonnel advisory committee. 


and clerical—162: service—182: custodial—208: 
maintenance and construction—121: and miscel- 
laneous—155. 


One-third of the exhibits required no personnel. 
Many of the remaining two-thirds had a single at- 
tendant, often a regular employee of the firm. The 
ES exhibit participated in the placement function 
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Mrs. Mary 


Leslie C. Thompson was not present when the picture was taken. 


primarily as an extension of the local office. Appli- 
cants were referred by the local office to the ES booth 
for routing to the employing exhibitor. This was 
necessary to avoid applicants being lost and to permit 
prompt verification and followup on referrals. In 
the event that an applicant was not hired, the local 
office was immediately notified. 

Several signs were placed at strategic locations 
through the exposition grounds to advise employers 
and applicants of our location and service. These 
signs, in addition to our job solicitation activities 
undertaken by the booth attendants, resulted in place- 
ments which might otherwise have been lost. Many 
persons stopped at the ES booth to inquire about 
Centennial employment. They were advised to con- 
tact the local office and place an application. This 
afforded us an additional supply of applicants for 
both Centennial and other types of employment. 

The response from exhibitors was most gratifying. 
For example, one exhibitor informed us that if he 
had spent seyeral weeks in intensive recruiting, he 
would not have been able to find commission sales- 
men of the caliber referred by the ES. Our supplying 
him with salesmen qualified to sell a costly furniture 
item resulted in his renting additional booths—an 
action he had originally considered an impossibility 
because of the lack of qualified salesmen. Four of 
these men were retained as permanent employees after 
the Centennial closed. 
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|} lacement activity was not confined to the Port- 
an 1 office. Approximately 19 percent of the place- 
ments were made through clearance by our 25 other 
loc.l offices and the Washington agency’s Vancouver 
office. 


HODE ISLAND is the most densely populated 
State and one of the most highly industrialized 
areas in all of North America. 
A concentration of population in a small area and 
the predominance of manufacturing on the economic 
scene are challenging factors in the operation of the 
Rhode Island agency’s placement services. 
Account interviewers must be familiar with a great 
number of jobs now being performed in many plants 
producing a wide variety of products. They must be 
alert to the ever-increasing changes in the job structure 
of industry as technological advances create new jobs 
and send others into obsolescence. 

Also to be taken into account is the fact that Rhode 
Island is attracting industries which are new to this 
area. This means that more and more information is 
needed to round out the account interviewers’ knowl- 
edge of jobs. 

Faced with the task of satisfying these needs, the 
training section of the Rhode Island agency is trying 
a fresh approach that, from the start, has won praise 
and acceptance. Its new training course is unique in 
that it stresses a visual presentation of all the operations 
in the manufacturing of a given article in a specific 
industry. 

The new program was viewed from the outset as a 
long-range project. Top management saw clearly that 
if the fullest possible rewards were to be had in the 
vrowth and development of a better informed place- 
ment staff, it would be necessary to go forward with 
careful planning and lengthy, painstaking preparation 
before the first training class could be assembled. 

It was on this basis that technicians of the Indus- 
trial Services and Training Section of the agency began 
to draw up the new program. At this point, several 
important decisions were made. 

It was decided that special emphasis would be placed 
on the sequence of processes in the industry under 
study. A similar emphasis would be placed on the 
actual tasks performed by workers and on experience 
ind background required to do the work. And the 
‘nd product which resulted from the operation of the 
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“study first? 


The exposition closed with public acclaim of a job 
well done. We were privileged to have had a share 
in Oregon’s 100th birthday celebration and to have 
contributed to its success. 


A _Approach Ys, raining 


By BEATRICE C. MINKINS, Training Specialist 
and BLACKMER HUMPHREY, Administrative Analyst 
Rhode Island Department of Employment Security 


various machines would receive its proper share of 
attention. 

The next question was: What industry shall we 
Textiles? Metal trades? What about 
plastics, rubber, insulated wire, electrical machinery? 
How about the import jewelry industry? 


Textiles, the First Industry 


The textile industry was finally selected as the first 
to be studied. This industry leads all other manufac- 
turing industries in number of workers in Rhode Is- 
land—30,000. Its history dates back to a day in 1787 
when the first spinning jenny in the United States 
was constructed in Providence. 

A further decision was taken to limit the first course 
to a consideration of the manufacture of cotton yarn, 
thread, and broadwoven fabrics. 

Research began with a review of the Jos Descrip- 
TIONS FOR THE CoTTton TExTILE INpustTRY, pub- 
lished by the U.S. Department of Labor. The second 
edition of the AMERICAN Cotton HANnpBooK, pub- 
lished in 1949, provided additional factual material. 

The latest operations in the manufacturing of 
cotton textiles were observed by our technicians during 
visits to plants of the Berkshire Hathaway Co. in 
Anthony, an important textile town in Rhode Island. 
These visits came about as a result of invitations ex- 
tended by company officials who showed an interest 
in the development of the new training program from 
its very beginning. 

A visit to the Old Slater Mill Museum in Paw- 
tucket provided background material about the origin 
and development of the industry. The museum is 
housed in the building into which Samuel Slater moved 
his cotton mill operations in 1793. This historic build- 
ing is near the site where Mr. Slater began the first 
successful textile mill in the United States. 

Dr. William D. Fales, chairman of the Division of 
Textiles at Rhode Island School of Design, gave valu- 
able assistance to our technicians during discussions 
about the school’s training courses for advanced’ tech- 
nical positions in the textile induscry. 
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Raw Cotton to Finished Proa«t 





Providence Job Guidance manager; and Frank Flynn, North Providence Placement manager. 
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Blackmer Humphrey demonstrates the hand-weaving process on a two-harness loom. Seated, left to right: Mr. Humphrey; Jane Hollen, 


Standing, left to right: Beatrice Minkins, 


Training Unit; and Managers Joseph McMahon, Pawtucket Placement; William Fitzgerald, Providence Manufacturing and Construction; 


and Frederick Mullen, Professional, Clerical, and Sales. 


The Training Begins 
After several months of preparation, the first all- 
day training session was held for local office placement 
managers in the conference room >f the central office. 


The first group numbered 14 and represented 12 of 


the local offices and the Central Office. There were 
two instructors at this and subsequent sessions. One, 
an agency analyst, opened the training class. From 
time to time, he turned the class over to a training 
specialist who is also on the agency staff. 

The instructor opened the training by outlining the 
nine major divisions found in the textile industry. 
Listed on a large blackboard were the names as nar- 
rated by the instructor. This was followed by a review 
of the historical development of cotton spinning and 
weaving. The instructor then described how fabrics 
first were made entirely by hand, how equipment was 
gradually introduced to improve the processes, and 
finally how mechanization which began with the indus- 
trial revolution replaced most of the manual operations. 

It was at this point that the visual aids proved their 
value to participants in the course. To illustrate the 
lecture material, pictures were shown with a slide 
projector. The pictures were made with a Praktiflex 
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single-lens reflex 35-mm. camera, a vertical copying 
stand, and floodlights. 

These pictures were used throughout the session. At 
first the number of pictures was limited to 40. After 
a rehearsal, however, the technicians were convinced 
of the effectiveness of using slides and 21 more pictures 
were made. ‘These were reproduced from Jos De- 
SCRIPTIONS FOR THE Cotton TExTILE INpDustTRy, the 
AMERICAN Cotton HanpsBookK, and clippings from the 
files of the Providence Public Library. The slides 
depicted hand spinning, spinning wheels, machine 
diagrams, and a sequence of machine operations. 

A small hand loom was borrowed from the Com- 
munity Workshops of Rhode Island, Inc., a center 
which specializes in preindustrial training of handi- 
capped people. The instructor demonstrated the op- 
eration of this simple two-harness loom and pointed 
out its similarity to the larger and more complex 
automatic looms found in modern plants. 

This was followed by an explanation of the many 
inventions which mechanized the textile industry. A 
series of posters, prepared by the agency’s illustrator, 
displayed the names of prominent inventors and 
sketches of their significant contributions. Among the 
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in entors in this list were Lewis, Paul, Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, Crompton, Arnold, Addison, Stevens, Bat- 
ch-lder, Slater, Kay, Cartwright, Radcliff, Ross, Jac- 
quard, and Northrup. 


The Theme Develops 


[he instructor next proceeded to describe contem- 
porary methods of producing cotton fabrics. 

As each machine process was taken up, a second 
instructor interjected supplementary statements which 
gave detailed job descriptions of the tasks being per- 
formed by the worker at the machine. 

At this point, a five-page guide was distributed to 
members of the class. The guide listed the names of 
the machines and operations most commonly found in 
the cotton textile industry in the sequence in which 
they normally occur. The products resulting from 
each operation were also listed with the DicTIONARY OF 
OccuPATIONAL TITLES codes and titles of the people 
who operate the machines or perform the manual 
work involved. 

As he described modern processing methods, the 
instructor introduced another visual aid. Mounted 
on a large black flannel board were 16 samples of 
cotton in various stages of refinement from raw cot- 


“Operation Foust”... 


ton to woven fabric. A duplicate set of these samples 
was handed to the training class for closer inspection 
during the lecture. 

Also displayed was a large chart of a textile mill. 
This illustrated the successive plant units through 
which cotton is processed. This chart was referred 
to at frequent intervals in explaining the flow of the 
product during the various phases of manufacture. 

The training session closed with an overall state- 
ment on the Rhode Island cotton textile industry of 
today—its scope, recruitment problems, general nature 
of textile work, working conditions, problems of turn- 
over, extent of employment opportunities, and its out- 
look for the future. 

Members of the first training class were enthusiastic 
over the course and suggested that classes be held for 
all placement personnel as soon as possible. 

At the second session, officials from the Albion and 
Coventry plants of the Berkshire Hathaway Co. sat 
with the group. At its conclusion these officials com- 
mended the agency and asked if some of their over- 
seers and foremen could attend future sessions. 

In view of the success which greeted its training 
course in textiles, the Rhode Island agency plans to 
develop similar courses for all the major industries in 
the State. 


AN APPLICANT RECRUITMENT CAMPAIGN 


By C. BAILEY SIMKINS and RALPH W. BAIN, JR. 
Placement Consultants, Employment Service Division 
Michigan Employment Security Commission 


HROUGHOUT the winter and spring of 1958-59, 
a statewide promotional campaign was directed at 
expanding the use of the selection and placement serv- 
ices of the Employment Service by all employers. 
This, plus the aggressive use of all types of promotional 
media by the branch office * and a sudden upturn in 
business conditions in the early summer, brought about 
an all-time high in the placing of orders with the 
branch office in the St. Joseph-Benton Harbor area. 
For this reason, in the latter part of June 1959, the 
placement section in the State office received an 
3OS from the St. Joseph branch office: “Being 
swamped with orders. Unable to locate enough ap- 
plicants. Please send help.” This urgent request 
sent the chief of placement and two placement con- 
sultants on their way to the branch office to help in 
formulating a recruitment campaign. 
The first action taken was a review of the current 


*In Michigan, local offices are called branch offices. 
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orders to learn the number of job openings and the oc- 
cupations involved. There were approximately 1,000 
job openings in factories, canneries, offices, stores, and 
restaurants, primarily for women, and all were due to 
be filled within 30 to 60 days. 

The next step was to screen the application files, 
using related codes, to make certain that no applicant 
had been overlooked. Then came a discussion to de- 
cide upon a plan of action for the recruitment cam- 
paign. 

The manager was handling all employer contacts 
and had only three interviewers available for place- 
ment work. Claims loads had been rescheduled for 
mornings to free as many staff members as possible 
during part of each day for Employment Service work. 

The campaign was timed to meet currrent demands 
and was set up for a 2-week period. The two State 
office placement consultants and the branch office 
manager were to handle the promotional and recruit- 
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ing activities. As the demand increased, the cam- 
paign was extended another week. The campaign 
was geared first to the immediate Twin City area 
(which includes the cities of St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor) , but later the recruiting area was expanded to 
a 30-mile radius. Recruiting efforts were tailored and 
timed to meet demands for specific workers as they 
occurred. 

The programing unit in the State office placement 
section immediately designed posters, flyers, and var- 
ious Other media to help in the recruitment of specific 
types of workers in each recruitment area. Other pro- 
motional media included radio and TV spot announce- 
ments, newspaper articles, a house-to-house canvass, 
and special flyers to be distributed through checkout 
points in supermarkets. During the discussion on the 
plan of action for the recruitment campaign, it was 
decided that, because of the large number of workers 
to be recruited, the promotional material be designed 
so that community groups could take an active part in 
the campaign. 

In addition, the chief of placement had developed 
a new promotional device. Copies of the demand list 





were placed on posters which had been designec so 


that succeeding lists could be placed on the same pos‘er | 


and thus keep the list current (approximately ey ory 
2 weeks). These lists were mailed to demand ist 
poster locations. 

Chamber of commerce officials in the recruitm. nt 


areas were contacted to encourage their participat'on | 


in the campaign. 
enthusiastic. 

The distribution of the demand list posters kicked 
off the campaign. ‘They were placed in key loca- 
tions—barber shops and beauty salons, municipal 
buildings, fraternal organizations, bus and railroad 
stations, and YMCA’s and YWCA’s in the Twin Cities. 
In places where women workers were needed, posters 
were placed in all types of business establishments and 
flyers were distributed in supermarkets calling for 
women to register with the St. Joseph office. 

In another area where there was a particular need 
for cannery workers, posters and flyers were distributed 
to business establishments, at an auto race track (where 
5,000 persons regularly attended), and to outdoor 
theaters in the area. 


Their support was immediate aad 
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JOB TITLES 
Auto Body Repairman 
Auto Mechanic 
Bookkeeper 
Bricklayer 
Camp Counselor 
Camp Counselor 


NEEDS 
QUALIFIED 
WORKERS 


ft > 


. 


~ MICHIGAN S “4 Tool Grinder Opr. 
LARGEST Welder 


Carpenters 

Centerless Grinders 
Cook-Camp 

Electric Appliance Rep. 
Laundry Seamstress 
Polishers & Buffers 


Refrigeration Mech. 
Registered Nurse 
Secretary 

Service Station Attend 


Sheet Metal Worker 








EMPLOYMENT 


DEMAND LIST OF JOB OPENINGS 





SEX MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS 
M At least 3 yrs. exp. 

M Exp. only, have own tools. 
M 


Experienced Age 25-30. 
M Fully qualified journeyman. 
Age 2l. Girl Scouting Experience. 
Some scouting experience or 
' college training required. 
M Able to do finish work. 
© mos. or more exp. 
1 year cooking experience. 
M Some exp. repairing Elec. Applian. 
F Opr. Elect. sewing machine. 
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M 6 mos. or more exp. 
M l yr. exp. on refrig., comm. 
F Age 2l-up. Care for girls 10 to 16. 
F 1 yr. or more experience. 
M Prefers some mech. exp. 
M e-4 yrs. exp. Sheet metal work, 
some lay-out exp. 
M Must type 40 WPM. Iii School Grad. 
F Age 23-up. Instruct girls 10 to 


lo swimming, life-saving. 

- tool & cutter grinder only. 
F Must type 45 WPM. 

M yrs. exp. preferred. 








»- AGENCY 





Pere uBec seT7 
(@-s0) 


. at~ 800 PORT STREET 
Report 


ST. JOSEPH 








Lists of job openings, such as the one shown above, were displayed in the City Hall; bus and rail stations; public library; YMCA; YWCA; 
Elks, Eagles, and Moose Clubs; Masonic Temple; and in selected barber and beauty shops. 
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REGISTER « & ~~ 
MICHIGAN EMPLOYMENT 


SECURITY OFFICE ee ee 


; 800 PORT STREET 





ST. JOSEPH 


AVAILABLE JOBS 


“Wt OFFICES e FACTORIES 
STORES ad HOMES. 


NO FEE CHARGED FOR ANY SERVICE 


WORKERS WANTED 


c 
GRATE cays 
e{ENO WL Ace c\E® 
Apply at 
MICHIGAN EMPLOYMENT 
SECURITY COMMISSION 


800 PORT STREET 
ST. JOSEPH 


WOMEN WANTED 





FOR JOBS IN 


CANNERIES.FOOD 
PROCESSING PLANTS 


pgiPf MICHIGAN EMPLOYMENT 
Mow SECURITY COMMISSION 
— 800 PORT STREET 
ST. JOSEPH 





FOR JOBS IN 


TWIN CITIES AREA 
Fagivat MICHIGAN EMPLOYMENT 


SECURITY COMMISSION 
val 800 PORT STREET 
ST. JOSEPH 


Four of the display cards used in the campaign to recruit workers for various types of job openings held by the St. Joseph and Benton 
Harbor local offices. 


During this campaign, a manufacturing plant in an 
outlying area had need for 150 female assemblers. 
Arrangements were completed with school authorities 
to set up temporary quarters to interview, test, and 
refer qualified people. Posters directing interested ap- 
plicants to the school were displayed in all types of 
business establishments and a house-to-house canvass 
was made to assist in locating every available applicant. 
In many intances, the person contacted knew of rela- 
tives or friends who are available. Cards with the 
branch office address were given out for each person 
available, urging that he report as soon as possible. 

Throughout the recruitment campaign, applicants 
were reporting to the St. Joseph office, many from the 
outlying areas where promotional media had been 
displayed. 

Word received from the St. Joseph branch office 
manager says: “A successful campaign. Many new 
applicants are registering for all types of work from 
all areas. Thanks to community leaders, the fine co- 
operation of the many civic groups, and the interest 
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of citizens everywhere, we are rapidly filling our job 
orders, benefiting employers, workers, and the com- 
munities as a whole.” 

The results of this recruitment campaign can be 
seen in these statistics: In July 1958, the St. Joseph 
office had tested 136 applicants, referred 416, and 
placed 188. In July 1959, the office tested 224 ap- 
plicants and referred 921. Some 322 placements had 
already been reported. 

OuTSERVICE TRAINING FOR COUNSELORS 
(Continued from page 10) 

that they, too, found this a rewarding experience—and 

one that was most worth while to them as teachers. 

When the evaluation is completed, we plan to pre- 
pare a report which will help not only Region VI but 
personnel in other regions who may wish to determine 
whether it is more advantageous for outservice training 
of this nature to be carried on on a regional or on a 
State-by-State basis. 
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L The Book Shelf Y. 


VOLUNTARY QUIT DISQUALIFICATION IN UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE—THE IOWA EXPERIENCE, 
Fred Slavick, Bureau of Labor and Management, College of 
Commerce, State University of Iowa, Research Series No. 20, 
December 1958, 70 pp., 50 cents. 

In order to evaluate the significance of Fred Slavick’s 
booklet, one should have in mind some of the Iowa history 
which preceded the period of time covered by the booklet. 

The voluntary leaving provision of the Iowa employment 
security law got off to a mild, inconspicuous start. The 1937 
version of the law postponed benefit payments for the week in 
which claimant left work voluntarily without good cause and 
for the next 1 to 5 weeks. Neither the mildness nor the in- 
conspicuousness lasted long. The 1939 legislature amended 
the provision so as to disqualify an individual “if he had left 
his work voluntarily without good cause attributable to his 
employer.” 

This 1939 amendment was silent as to the nature of the 
disqualification to be imposed. From a series of decisions, 
the picture slowly emerged: A worker who voluntarily quit a 
job without good cause attributable to his employer lost all 
wage credits he had earned. To be eligible for benefits he 
had to find a new job and earn sufficient wages again to 
meet the qualifying requirements. The point was driven 
home in the Iowa Supreme Court’s Rhode decision. Rhode 
quit one job to accept a better one. After working about 7 
weeks in the new job, he was laid off for lack of work. The 
court held him ineligible. 


The shock of the Rhode and other revelatory decisions 
ultimately helped to bring the pendulum of the Iowa volun- 
tary leaving provision a notch or two back. In 1945, the 
legislature wrote in three exceptions to the disqualification: 


(1) Leaving to take a better job. The leaving had to be 
in good faith and solely for the purpose of accepting the 
better job. The better job had to be accepted, and the 
claimant employed in it continuously for at least 12 weeks. 


(2) Leaving a temporary job to return to one’s regular 
employer. The claimant had to have been laid off from his 
regular employment at the time he sought the temporary 
employment. He had to notify the temporary employer that 
he expected to return to his regular job when it became 
available, and the temporary employer employed him under 
these conditions. He had to return to his regular employ- 
ment with his regular employer as soon as it was available. 


(3) Leaving to take care of an ill or injured member of 
the immediate family. Such care had to be the necessary 
and sole purpose of the leaving. During this period of care, 
the claimant did not accept any other employment. When 
the ill or injured family member sufficiently recovered, the 
claimant immediately returned to his employer and offered 
his services. 

From 1945 until 1959, the Iowa voluntary leaving provision 
remained unchanged. Fred Slavick’s monograph is a study 
of how it worked during those 14 years. As such, it also 
represents the first full-scale study of the impact of a disqual- 
ification provision. Only someone closely involved in the 
legislature could attest whether this study was a major factor 
in the 1959 amendments that added four new exemptions to 
the voluntary leaving provision and reduced from 12 to 6 the 
wecks of “better’> employment. Whatever its precise role in 
the 1959 legislation, Dr. Slavick’s work provided potent 
ammunition for the attack on the pre-1959 provision. 
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The Slavick study analyzes the 272 voluntary quit «is- | 


qualifications imposed during the fourth quarter of 1957 on | 


claimants filing in the Cedar Rapids, Davenport, and Iowa | 


City local offices. Those represented 14 percent of all Iowa's 
unemployment insurance disqualifications during that cal- 
endar quarter. ‘The study classifies and analyzes the samj)le 
group of disqualifications by issue category. 


Of the 15 | 


categories used, the 5 most frequent (accounting for 146 | 


cases) were: To accept “better” employment (29), to ac- 
cept recall to “regular” employment (36), health or physical 
condition (33), working conditions (26), quit or discharge 
(22). The cases involved in the first three of these categories 
warrant discussion because they highlight the likely effects 
of the 1959 amendments. 


One of these amendments was to make only 6 (rather than 
12) weeks’ continuous “better” employment necessary to re- 
lieve a claimant from disqualification for voluntary quit. 
Three of Slavick’s 29 cases on this issue involved the ques- 
tion of whether the employment was “better.” Of the 
remaining 26, more than half (14) worked 6 or more weeks 
in the new job and would not have been disqualified under 
the 1959 amendments. 


The 1959 amendments added a proviso to the recall to 
‘regular’? employment exemption: If the temporary em- 
ployment which the claimant left was unsuitable, he is to 
forfeit only the wage credits earned in that unsuitable em- 
ployment. Dr. Slavick’s description of the 36 cases he found 
on this issue does not discuss the suitability of any of the 
temporary jobs involved. His analysis does stress the arti- 
ficiality of a requirement that a worker, in effect, make an 
agreement with a temporary employer that will permit him 
to return to his “regular” job when recalled. 


One of the new exemptions protects the worker who leaves 
his job, because of illness or injury, on a doctor’s advice. 
He has to notify his employer immediately when he knows 
he has to be absent or have his employer consent to the 
absence. When the doctor has certified his recovery, he 
must return to his employer, offer his service, and find that 
his regular work or comparable suitable work is not avail- 
able. The 33 health and physical condition cases studied 
suggest that, in this respect, the 1959 amendments may not 
be very potent. Probably only 6 to 9 of the 33 claimants 
would be relieved of disqualification under the amended 
law. 


Twenty-one of Dr. Slavick’s claimants were disqualified 
for leaving their jobs because of disabilities other than 
pregnancy. Eleven resumed work on recovery but in new 
jobs, 3 because their old jobs were now physically unsuit- 
able, 4 because their old jobs were no longer available, and 
2 for personal reasons. The last 2 of these 11 left sup- 
plementary employment when they became ill and were dis- 
qualified for not returning to it. Of the 10 claimants who 
did not become reemployed upon recovery, 2 went back to 
their former employers but there was no work for the claim- 
ants, 3 did not return because they thought they could no 
longer do the work, 4 had not secured leaves of absence and 
found no jobs available with their employers when they re- 
ported back. The 10th case was that of a claimant who, 
because of illness, had quit a clearly unsuitable job which 
he held only 2! days. 


Three of Dr. Slavick’s 33 claimants left because of preg- 
nancy. One of them resumed work with a new employer. 
(Continued on page 26) 
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Tests and testing equipment are displayed in the front window of the Virginia Beach local office. 


Ubing What ou , = 


By H. HAROLD BENDLER 
Manager, Virginia Beach Local Office 
Virginia State Employment Service 


ECENTLY the Virginia Beach local office became 
“independent” after an apprenticeship of several 
years as a suboffice of the Norfolk office. This office 
is proud of its placement record, and is always looking 
for ways and means to increase its effectiveness. 

Using resources at hand is one way of doing this. 
But there must also be an inquiring mind and the 
willingness to recognize the resource when it is evident. 
After recognition must come the initiative to organize 
and motivate the program. 

Some of the items and devices named and described 
in this story may not be available to all offices, but there 
may be other outlets which the Beach office does not 
possess. We do know that our efforts along these lines 
have contributed greatly to our placement achieve- 
ment. Yet, at the same time, no attempt has been 
made to deviate from the regular placement proce- 
dures. These are extras and have more than paid 
their way. Considering the relatively small effort re- 
quired, the return has been more than gratifying. 

Here are some of the ways in which we have in- 
creased our placements. 

Several large Federal installations are located in 
the area. An inexpensive board has been installed in 
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the office on which the latest civil service openings are 
posted. Telephone and personal contacts with the 
local Board of Civil Service Examiners have resulted in 
securing job orders from the civil service and appli- 
cation forms needed by the applicant. Consequently, 
placements result which might otherwise be lost. 

We regularly call to the attention of the superin- 
tendent of city and county schools the qualified teach- 
ers registered at the Employment Service office, and 
many available instructors are placed with little 
trouble. At first, the local office made the contacts. 
Now, school personnel people call us. The increase 
in this type of placement is gratifying. 

Many employers contact the office regarding var- 
ious labor laws. Of course, the interpretation of these 
laws is far beyond the horizon insofar as we are con- 
cerned. We make no attempt to interpret. But we 
have contacted the State Department of Labor and 
secured from them a supply of excerpts of the laws 
which they have prepared in pamphlet form for dis- 
tribution to the general public. 

When we furnish these materials to employers, we 
have an opportunity to call attention to our own serv- 
ices. It pays off. Many of these employers have 
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Virginia Beach local office window display offers services to employers and workers. 


placed orders with us which we have been able to fill. 

Social security inquiries bring prospective appli- 
cants. The pe ople have learned that we kee p a supply 
of the various social security forms, such as application 
forms for securing Social Se ‘curity Account Cards and 
forms for changing names on the cards. New entrants 
into the labor market and recent brides ask for these, 
and quite often leave with a referral card. The same 
thing may happen to a middle-aged worker who stops 
by to pick up one of these attractive social security 
booklets which tells about future benefits. The social 
security people will gladly furnish all this type of 
material that you can use. 

The Beach office has two nice show windows which 
are natural eye-catchers, when properly used. Maybe 
your office has this type of window, too. 

These windows are at the disposal of local organi- 
zations such as the chamber of commerce. Through 
the chamber, the word was spread that the space could 
be used by other civic groups. Various branches of 
the Armed Forces have placed displays in the windows. 
These displays attract favorable attention to the office, 
and it is an easy matter to insert some of our own 
material in each display. 

This window space is not always used by community 
organizations. Quite often we set up our own dis- 
plays. In this manner, the varied phases of the ES 
program are called to the public’s attention. A lot 
of favorable comment and inquiries result. 

Many churches include in their program specialized 
activities for older persons, such as the “Golden Years 
Club.” Contact with such organizations can usually 
be made through the ministers of the city. The local 
office can build good will by offering to assist members 
of these groups, as well as others, in finding jobs. If 
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needed, the minister may announce this service from 
the pulpit and older worker placements could result. 

These devices to attract and serve applicants are 
not theory. They are at work in the Virginia Beach 
office. Asa result of their use, our placements have 
increased. An inspection of your local scene may 
reveal similar opportunities in your area. 


Tue Book SHELF 


(Continued from page 24) 


There was no record of the reemployment of the other two 
prior to their filing of claims. 


Nine of the 33 claimants left their jobs because they feared 
that continuing would endanger their health. Seven of these 
found new jobs after they quit without filing claims. The 
other two were unable to find other work, waited a long 
time (7 and 10 weeks), and then filed their benefit claims. 


None of the 1959 amendments have changed the ‘‘without 
good cause attributable to the employer’ language in the 
Iowa voluntary quit provision. Nor have they dropped the 
cancellation of wage credits as the disqualification for volun- 
tary leaving. These, according to Dr. Slavick, are aspects 
of the Iowa law that raise major questions of social and eco- 
nomic policy. Yet a third major question he raises—dis- 
qualifying for quits from other than the most recent 
employer—has been affected by the 1959 amendments. 
Under the new law, primary wage earners who are laid off 
from work may not be disqualified for voluntary quits that 
occurred more than 90 days before they file their benefit 
claims. 


Dr. Slavick’s study will continue to furnish strength to 
those who urge that the Iowa law voluntary quit provision 
needs much more amendment—to prevent disqualification of 
workers who leave employment for good cause even though 
it is not attributable to their employer, limit the quit disquali- 
fication to separations from most recent employment, and 
substitute benefit postponement for wage credit cancellations. 

—Ratpu ALTMAN, Chief, Division of Determina- 


tions and Hearings, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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We Staif A New Manufacturing Plant 


By ROBERT MOORE 


4 Employer Relations Representative 
North Dakota State Employment Service 


ie January 1959, a new manufacturing plant was 
soing to start operations in Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
a rapidly growing city of 36,000 people. ‘This was a 
development of major importance since the Armour 
| & Co. packing plant had closed down the previous 
year, leaving a noticeable void in manufacturing em- 
; ployment. Now the Red River Valley Potato Flake 
/Co. was to move into the Armour plant. A few 
_workers were already employed in cleaning out the 
| buildings and installing new machinery. 
During my initial visit with the manager of the new 

B int, it became apparent that he was not very well 
acquainted with our services. By focusing the con- 
versation on his hiring plans, we learned that he had 
the names, addresses, and telephone numbers of job 
{ applicants but that he knew little else about them. 

[he manufacturing would be on a production-line 
basis. We explained to the manager that it would be 
“money in the bank” for the company to select workers 
who could quickly learn to perform this type of work. 
We explained our testing service and how tests could 
aid in selecting workers who were adept in performing 
the kind of work required on his production line. 

We then toured the plant to see the various ma- 
chines, and to determine what each worker would 
have to do at each station. The door was left open 
for an early followup visit on which the technical 
services interviewer would accompany the employer 
relations representative. 

Key local office personnel participated in the plan- 
ning for the next visit. It was decided that our 
, counselor, Jack E. Armstrong, should accompany me 








Mrs. Jean E. Kornick, placement in- 
{ terviewer; Robert C. Moore, em- 
ployer relations representative; 
and Jack E. Armstrong, coun- 
selor, compare selection factors 
on a specially prepared chart for 
the Potato Flake Co. 
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to explain the testing services we could provide the 
company. 

On the second visit to the factory, Mr. Armstrong 
tactfully pointed out that workers who were slow in 
assembly-line work would tend to slow down the entire 
line. The fast workers could produce only as much as 
slower workers completed. Such slowed down pro- 
duction could cost the company many hundreds of 
dollars each year. 

By this time, the company manager was quite con- 
cerned about how he could avoid hiring workers 
not suited to his operation and thus we gained his 
approval for the use of an aptitude test to aid in the 


_ selection of workers. We were careful to explain that 


tests in themselves were not 100-percent-accurate pre- 
dictions; other factors also needed to be considered in 
selecting workers. He was sufficiently impressed with 
our approach to matching workers and jobs to agree 
to cooperate with us in staffing his plant. 

As opening day drew nearer, a continuous flow of 
people from the area came to the plant manager’s 
office seeking employment. We told the manager 
that we could take these jobseekers “off his back” if 
he desired. If they came to our office instead of 
the plant, we would register, test, select, and refer 
them to the plant as needed. A 22- by 36-inch sign 
was placed on the front door of the factory instructing 
all applicants to apply at the State Employment 
Service. 

The flow of jobseekers at the plant stopped as soon 
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as the sign was put in place and the applicants re- 
ported to our office. We designed a company applica- 


tion blank acceptable to the plant manager. After 
the jobseekers were registered by our office, they were 
instructed to fill out this form which contained special 
information that would later aid in proper selection. 
After applicants were hired, their company applica- 
tion forms were sent to the factory to become part 
of their personnel records. 

Since women would staff the production line, no 
men were tested for those jobs. A large chart was 
prepared for alining test and shift availability infor- 
mation on applicants. The factory planned to operate 
three shifts around the clock. The chart system 
speeded up the selection of tested applicants consider- 
ably as basic selection factors could be seen and com- 
pared at a glance. 

A complete tour through the plant was arranged 
for the two placement interviewers who would be 
filling the job orders so that they could become better 
acquainted with the jobs. Master job order cards 
were prepared for each separate job. With these 
cards on file in the local office, the company had only 
to telephone us for a certain number of people for 
specified jobs; usually no additional information was 
needed at the time the orders were placed. The sim- 
plicity of this system helped greatly in keeping us on 
friendly terms with the company. 

When the plant operation was running well, we 
were asked to staff a second shift. In the meantime, 
the local office had been testing all applicants for 
production-line operation who passed an initial screen- 
ing process, so the second shift was added with a min- 
imum of telephone calls for workers. When produc- 
tion activity on the second shift settled down to smooth 
operation, a third shift was added. 

Because of last-minute changes, we were given only 
1 day’s notice to refer approximately 35 test-selected 
women and several men for the third shift. This short 
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Jack E, Armstrong, test administra- 
tor, gives a finger dexterity test 
to applicants for the potato flake 
plant. 


notice caused difficulty in locating the workers, but 
with all personnel in the office “pitching in,” the job 
was accomplished as we had promised and an entire 
third shift reported on time. 

With the staffing-of the third shift, the number of 
contacts between the factory and the Employment 
Service diminished considerably. Some turnover did 
occur, but it was mainly due to personal and other 
uncontrollable factors. Our satisfaction came when 
the employer stated that we had done an outstanding 
job in selecting his 130 regular workers. 

The plant closed down seasonally for 4 months this 
summer. In the fall, applicants applying at the plant 
for work were again referred to our office. We are 
now considered a part of the personnel department 
of that factory and will continue to be as long as we 
continue to give them good service. Field visits to 
the plant to “sell” our service or to develop job open- 
ings are no longer necessary. When an employer re- 
ceives good service, the orders come in automatically. 


Christmas Job Center 


A Christmas Job Center was set up this fall at the Sales 
Office of the New York State Employment Service in New 
York City. At this Center, information was available on 
when, where, and how Christmas help was being hired, 
what salaries were to be paid, and when the jobs would 
begin. Applicants were urged to come into the office in 
person. 

Nearly all the ‘Christmas jobs were for women and were 
mainly in the large department stores of Manhattan, Brook- 
lyn, and Queens. Most full-time jobs were for 5 days a 
week including some evening work. The part-time jobs 
were mostly 4 or 5 hours a day, plus one full 8-hour day a 
week, usually including the evening hours. Generous dis- 
count privileges in addition to the salary usually went with 
the job. Most of these jobs were filled by Thanksgiving. 
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OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION (continued) 





THEME--Occupational Facts for a 
Better Employment Service (continued) 
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Many Uses, Dale L. Plank, Okla. 
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Hyrum Smith, Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Utah, and O. Dean 
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ture, Kenly Chiles, V.I. 
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The Older Worker Specialist: Pro- 
tagonist of Change, Guy Pierce, 
Calif. 

A Community Helps the Local Of- 
fice Place Older Workers, Charles 
L. Finch, N. Y. 

Civic Groups Help Develop Training 
Programs for Older Workers, Mrs. 
Fannie B. Beard and Edwin F. Fultz, 
Ark. 

Promoting the Placement of Older 
Workers, Clark A. Price, Oreg. 
Governor's Conference Dramatizes 
Problems of the Aging, Henry E. 
Richards, Fla. nascar 

Preretirement Counseling for DES 
Staff, Eleanor B. Kuhfuss, Md. 
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The Personnel Office Role in Im- 
proving Agency Management, 
Clayton L. Johnson, Minn. 
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A Program for Mental Hospital Dis- 
chargees and the Retarded, Jean 
Goedicke, Wyo. veo 

Rehabilitation and Placement of the 
Emotionally Handicapped, Lillian S. 





Irvine, Massachusetts Department 








Massachusetts Rehabilitation Com- 
mission, and Isaac F. Fine, Mass. 
Teamwork Helps Boost Handicapped 
Job Placements, Mrs. Virginia 
Swain, Va. 
Handicapped Woman Wins Presi- 
dent's Trophy 
THEME--Local Office Action for 
the Handicapped 
Mixing the Magic Ingredients, 
Donald W. Bottom and Dwight S. 
Waring, Jr. Conn. 
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PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED (continued) 








THEME--Local Office Action for 
the Handicapped (continued) 
On-the-Job Training Program for 
the Handicapped, Bernard Kau, 
Hawaii Sept. 9 


Memphis Meeting Helps to Edu- 

cate Employers, Herrington L. 

Ragsdale, Tenn. Sept. ll 
New Tool for Analyzing Physical 

Demands of Jobs, Emanuel Wein- 

stein, BES Sept. 13 
Cooperation--Coordination--Com- 

munication, Francis Bawden, 

Calif. Sept. 14 
No Stairs for the Handicapped-- 

Enter With Dignity! Mary Archerd, 

















Nebr. Sept. 16 
The Mentally Handicapped Can Be 
Placed, H. T. McNamee, Ariz. Sept 17 





Employment of the Emotionally 

Handicapped, Isadore Morantz, 

Mass. Sept. 20 
University Program Trains Work- 

ers Who Place the Blind, William 

S. Wood, Dept.of HEW — Sept. —_ 9 
Chance Vought Hires Workers With 

"Physical Limitations,'' George 














E. Wysong, Tex. Sept. 24 
New TB Interviewing Guide, Harry 
R. Mitchell, BES Sept. 26 





Community Groups Spearhead 
Miami ''Hire the Handicapped" 
Programs, Robert Heller, Marvin 








Hoss, and Virginia Gartrell, Fla. Sept. 27 
Area EPH Committee Expands Op- 
erations, Agnes Quirk, N. H. Sept. 30 





Rhode Island Revises Its Reference 
Aid on Mental Retardation, George 
J. Soares and Harry F. Griffin, 
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Employment Security Through 
"Goodwill,'' John Ledbetter, Tex. Sept. 35 
To Place the Handicapped Better Sept. C3 
Crippled Worker Aids Others (box) Nov. 8 


"Our Most Valuable Resource,"' 
Christian A. Herter, Secretary of 
State (box) Nov. 44 
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THEME--Helping Jobseekers Get 
the Right Jobs 
Serving the Individual Applicant's 
Needs, Jack Hurt, BES Jan. 3 
The Public Interest in Achieving 
and Maintaining Full Employment, 
Earl T. Klein, BES Jan. 5 


The Older Worker Specialist: Pro- 


tagonist of Change, Guy Pierce, 
Calif. Jan. 7 
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PLACEMENT (Continued) 





THEME--Helping Jobseekers Get 
the Right Jobs (continued) 
A Community Helps the Local Office 
Place Older Workers, Charles 
L. Finch, N. Y. Jan. 10 





Civic Groups Help Develop Train- 
ing Programs for Older Workers, 
Mrs. Fannie B. Beard and Edwin 











F. Fultz, Ark. Jan. 13 
Promoting the Placement of Older 

Workers, Clark A. Price, Oreg. Jan. 15 
FSES Prepares for the School Year, 

John E. Hay, Fla. Jan. 18 





Community Cooperation in Youth 
Placement, Mrs. Evelyn Stubble- 
field, Tenn. 





Jan. 20 
A Program for Rural Youth, Oscar 


Gjernes and U. E. Schielmann, 
N. Dak. Jan. 22 
Vashon Island Day-Haul, Leroy 
Campbell, Wash. Jan. 25 
Placing Indians Who Live on Reser- 
vations: A Cooperative Program, 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, Depart- 
ment of Interior Jan. 27 
Helping Ex-Servicemen Make the 
Transition, John Ledbetter, Tex. Jan. 30 
Meeting the Needs of the Puerto 
Rican Migrant, Harold K. Mont- 
ross, N. Y. Jan. 31 
Principles for Successful Place- 
ment, William Y. Conrad, Ohio July 24 
Teamwork Means Placements, James 
R. Dietrich, Fla. Aug. 21 
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A professional Placement Challenge, 
Marion C. Smith and Josephine 
Mischka, Ohio May 5 








PUBLIC RELATIONS 





Es Participates in Oregon Centen- 

nial, Robert A. Keilbach, Ore. Dec. 17 
Using What You Have, H. Harold 

Bendler, Va. Dec. 25 





PUERTO RICANS 





Meeting the Needs of the Puerto 
Rican Migrant, Harold K. Mont- 
ross, N. Y. Jan. 31 





PUBLICITY 
Developing Local Publicity Media, 

George S. Gearhart, Ore. May 14 
Publicizing the Employment Secur- 

ity Programs, Fredric L. Walsh, 

R.I. Aug. 4 








RADIO 


Recruitment Via Radio, R. J. Siesen, 
Wis. 


RECRUITMENT 





Recruitment Via Radio, R. J. Siesen, 
Wis. 

Huntsville, Alabama: Rocket City, 
U.S.A., Ruth Cooper, Ala. 

"Test Yourself'' Broadcast Stimu- 
lates Recruitmtnt, Jack W. Rath, 
Ariz. 

ES Recruits Sioux Indians for Tree 
Planting, Orval D. Packard, S. Dak. 

ES at the ''World Series of Agricul- 
ture,'' Robert A. Heilman 

The Olympics Come to Squaw Valley, 
A. D. Lucas and P. M. Crow, Nev. 

ES Participates in Oregon Centennial, 
Robert A. Keilbach, Ore. 

An Applicant Recruitment Campaign, 




















C. Bailey Simkins and Ralph W. Bain, 





Jr., Mich. 
We Staff a New Manufa’cturing Plant, 
Robert Moore, N. Dak. 





REVIEWS 


Area Manpower Guidebook 
"National Employment Service: 
Belgium" 

"Employing Older Workers--a 
Record of Employers Experience" 
"Looking for Employment in Foreign 

Countries,'' Juvenai L. Angel 
"Farm Labor Fact Book'"' 
"Voluntary Quit Disqualification in 

Unemployment Insurance--the 

Iowa Experience," Fred Slavick-- 

Ralph Altman, BES —~ 








SERVICES TO STAFF 





Preretirement Counseling for DES 
Staff, Eleanor B. Kuhfuss, Md. 





SOCIAL SECURITY 





Social Security and the Farmwork- 
er, Victor Christgau, Dept. of HEW 





SPECIAL APPLICANT GROUPS 





Serving the Individual Applicant's 
Needs, Jack Hurt, BES 

The Public Interest in Achieving and 
Maintaining Full Employment, 
Earl T. Klein, BES 








TELEPHONE TRAINING 








Telephone Sales Training, Nathan 
Scherer and Howard Hare, N. J. 
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TRAINING 


On-the-Job Training Program for 
the Handicapped, Bernard Kau, 
Hawaii 

University Program Trains Workers 
Who Place the Blind, William S. 
Wood, Dept. of HEW 








TRAINING--STAFF 





Telephone Sales Training, Nathan 
Scherer and Howard Hare, N. J. 

Training, Supervision, Followup= 
Better ES Service, Dorothy B. 
Bang and Kathryn H. Stephens, Ohio 

Supervisor Training--a Progress Re- 
port, Owen Astin and Edgar M. 
Denny, Utah 

Continuous Training Program in 
Local Offices, Virginia Mae Bran- 
nan, Ark. 














Selection and Training of Employer 
Relations Representatives, W. E. 
Harris and Billy Brown, Ga. 

Developing Employment Security 
Managers, John J. Flagler, State 
University of lowa —— 

To Council Better, Abraham Stahler 
BES 

The Iowa Workshop for ES Coun- 
selors, John W. Loughary, Univer- 
sity of Calif. 














Inter-Relationships in the Super- 
vision of Special Applicant Serv- 
ices, Isaac F. Fine, Mass. 

Outservice Training for Counselors, 
Joseph Borus, Reg. VI, Chicago 

A Fresh Approach in Training, 
Beatrice C. Minkins and Blackmer 
Humphrey, R. I. 














UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE 





Setting the Stage for Conformity 
With a New Law, Marguerite H. 
Coleman, N. Y. 

The Recession and TDI Claims 
1. In New York State, Solomon E. 

Senior 
2. In California, David Petrocchi 

Unemployment Insurance Coverage 
Broadened for Veterans, Reginald 
D. Tumbleson, BES 

New York Retroactive Benefit Re- 
vision, Clement J. Berwitz, N. Y. 

Selective Interviewing of Interstate 
Claimants, Robert F. Wagner, Fla. 

Group Discussions Find the Answer, 
Arthur J. Lynch, Jr., N. J. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE (continued) 





"Voluntary Quit Disqualification in 
Unemployment Insurance--the Iowa 
Experience,'' Fred Slavick, Ralph 
Altman, BES 








VETERANS 


Helping Ex-Servicemen Make the 
Transition, John Ledbetter, Tex. 
THEME--What's Happened to the 
Veterans? 
The Veteran Today, Edward L. 
Omohundro, BES 
Not Just ''Another Week,'' Claude 
L. Kemp, BES 
Vetérans Preference and Civil Serv- 
ice, Edward H. Bechtold, Jr., 
USCSC 
Unemployment Insutance Coverage 
Broadened for Veterans, Regi- 
nald D. Tumbleson, BES 
From the Veterans Organizations 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, Omar 
B. Ketchum 


























AMVETS, John R. Holden 
The American Legion, Clarence 
W. Bird enue 
Disabled American Veterans, 
John W. Burris 
Serving Veterans in Canada, D.R. 
Snider, Canadian National Employ- 
ment Service 














YOUTH 


FSES Prepares for the School Year, 
John E. Hay, Fla. 

Community Cooperation in Youth 
Placement, Mrs. Evelyn Stubblefield, 








Tenn. 

A Program for Rural Youth, Oscar 
Gjernes and U. E. Schliemann, 

N. Dak. 

Red River Valley Youth in the Sugar 
Beet Fields, George Kuster, N. Dak. 

Agricultural Youth Programs, C. D. 
White, Wash. 

Summer Jobs for Youth, Merle S. 
Kinvig, Minn. 

Serving the Hard-to-Place Youth, 
George S. Snyderman, Pa. 

Early Vocational Exploration, Hyrum 
Smith, Utah Department of Public 
Instruction, and O. Dean Call, Utah 

The Workshop Approach to Better 
School-ES Cooperation, Anthony 
Fantaci, N. Y. ipecmme ait 

The High School Program Smooths 
the Way, Mrs. Kathryn T. Elrod, Ga. 
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Acers, Maurice, Tex. 

Adams, Leonard P., Cornell Uni- 
versity 

Altman, Ralph, BES 

Archerd, Mrs. Mary, Nebr. 

Astin, Owen, Utah 

Awner, Max., Colo. 
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Bailey, Linwood K., BES 

Bain, Ralph W., Jr., Mich. 

Bang, Dorothy B., Ohio 

Bawden, Francis, Calif. 

Beach, x. W., a 

3eard, Mrs. Fannie B., Ark. 
Bechtold, Edward H., Jr., USCSC 
Bendler, H. Harold, Va. 

Berwitz, Clement J., N. Y. 

Bird, Clarence W., The American 























Legion 
Borus, Joseph, Reg. VI, Chicago 
Bottom, Donald W., Conn. 
Brannan,Virginia Mae, Ark. 
Brown, Billy, Ga. 

Burnett, Thurman D., Fla. 
Burns, James J.,Ga. 
Burris, John W., DAV 
Byrne, James J., Ohio 
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Call, O. Dean, Utah 

Campbell, Leroy, Wash. 
Casale, Daniel J., Mass. 
Chiles, Kenly, Virgin Islands 
Christgau, Victor, Dept. of HEW 
Clopton, A.. W., Va. 

Closson, Everett, Ind. 
Coleman, Marguerite H., ms ©. 
Conrad, William Y., Ohio 
Cooper, JohnM., Fla. 

Cooper, Ruth, Ala. 

Cross, Orpha, Tenn. 

Crow, P. M., Nev. 
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Denny, Edgar M., Utah 
Dietrich, James R., Fla. 
Duval, W.C., Va. - 
Dybas, R. A., Ore. 
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Eaton, George H., Vt. 
Elrod, Mrs. Kathryn T., Ga. 
Ewing, John B., BES 
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Fajkowski, H. N., Ariz. 
Fantaci, Anthony, N. Y. 
Finch, Charles L., N. Y. 
Fine, Isaac F., Mass. 








Flagler, John J., State University 
of Iowa 

Forester, Elbert, Ga. 

Fox, Kathryn N., USES for DC 
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Gartrell, Mrs. Virginia, Fla. 
Gearhart, George S., Ore. 
Gee, Raleigh R., Tex. 
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Goodwin, Robert C., BES 
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Hare, Howard, N. J. 
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Irvine, Lillian S., Massachusetts 
Dept. of Mental Health 








Johnson, Clayton L., Minn. 
Johnson, Frank E., BES 
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Kruger, Dr. Daniel H., Michigan 
State University 


Kuhfuss, Eleanor B., Md. 
Kuster, George, N. Dak. 
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Lacy, James V., Ore. 
Ledbetter, John, Tex. 





Levine, Louis, BES 


Loughary, John W., University of 





California 
Lucas, A. D., Nev. 
Ludi, Eloy E., N. Mex. 
Lumpkins, James H., Colo. 
Lynch, Arthur J., Jr., N. J. 
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Macaulay, Eugene F., Minn. 
Main, Willett S., Wis. 
Mallet, Maria M., Ga. 
Mason, Harvey E., Miss. 
McCarter, W. B., Calif. 
McCarthy, Leonard, Ohio 
McCurdy, R. A., S. Dak. | 











McGinnis, Roger B., Boise,Idaho 





Chamber of Commerce 
McNamee, H. T., Ariz. 
McNulty, Emmett T., Ariz. 
Merrill, Robert L., Alaska 
Messina, Germinal, La. 
Minkins, Beatrice C., R. I. 
Mischka, Josephine, Ohio 
Mitchell, Harry R., BES 
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Richardson, H. L., Calif. 
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Rath, Jack W., Ariz. 

Reese, Dee E., Ariz. 
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Sawyer, J. G., Va. 

Scherer, Nathan, N. J. 

Schliemann, U. E., N. Dak. 

Senior, Solomon E., New York 
Workmen's Compensation Board 

Shadduck, Louise, Idaho Dept. of 
Commerce and Development 

Siesen, R. J., Wis. 

Simkins, C. Bailey, Mich. 

Simmons, O. H., Miss. 

Simons, Walton M., Tex. 

Sloan, E. G. (Bill), Ore. 

Smith, Hyrum, Utah Dept. of 
Guidance Services 

Smith, Marion C., Ohio 


Snider, D. R., Canada 
Snyderman, George S., Pa. 
Soares, George J.,R.I. | 
Splatt, Sam, Mjch. 
Stahler, Abraham, BES 

Stanley, Lyman, Okla. 

Starr, Michael, Canada 
Stephens, Kathryn H., Ohio 
Stubblefield, Mrs. Evelyn, Tenn. 
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Tumbleson, Reginald D., BES 
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Uhr, Carl G., University of Califor- 
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Vernoff, Samuel, BES 
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Wagner, Robert F., Fla. 
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Walsh, Fredric L., R. I. Aug. 4 Winckler, Henry S., Wis. Oct. 
Waring, Dwight S., Jr., Conn. Sept. 3 Winstead, Howard, N. GCG. Apr. 
Weinstein, Emanuel, a. Apr. 3 Wood, William S., Dept. of HEW Sept. 
Sept. 13 Wysong, George E., Tex. Sept. 
weet, L.A;; Reg. IX, Denver June 20 
White, C. D., Wash. Feb. 37 Y 
Wilson, Joseph D., Ore. Feb. 3 
Wilson, Malcolm A., Kans. Oct 2 








Yoder, Dale, Stanford University 
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ALABAMA 


Huntsville, Alabama: Rocket City, 
U.S.A., Ruth Cooper 


ALASKA 


Alaska's First Farm Placement 
Office, Robert L. Merrill 





ARIZONA 


Lettuce, Labor, and Housing, H. N. 
Fajkowski 

"Test Yourself'' Broadcast Stimu- 
lates Recruitment, Jack W. Rath 

Management Control and Program 
Evaluation, Dee E. Reese and F. V. 
Proctor 

The Mentally Retarded CAN Be Placed, 
H. T. McNamee 

What Is Public Relations? Emmett T. 
McNulty 

















ARKANSAS 


Civic Groups Help Develop Training 
Programs for Older Workers, Mrs. 
Fannie B. Beard and Edwin F. Fultz 

Continuous Training Program in Local 
Offices, Virginia Mae Brannan 








CALIFORNIA 


The Older Worker Specialist: Pro- 
tagonist of Change, Guy Pierce 

An Intra-Area Project for Farm Place- 
ment Evaluation, H. L. Richardson 

The Recession and TDI Claims--in 
California, David Petrocchi 








Cooperation--Coordination--Commun- 
ication, Francis Bawden 

Professional Placement--A Command 
Performance, W. B. McCarter 








COLORADO 


Preparing the Budget for the Farm 
Placement Program, James H. 
Lumpkins 

New Way to ''Sell'' Salesmen, Max 
Awner eile 


CONNECTICUT 


Mixing the Magic Ingredients, Donald 
W. Bottom and Dwight S. Waring, Jr. 

Broadening an Area's Economic Base, 
Joseph R. Julianelle 
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Feb. 39 
Feb. 17 
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July 3 
Sept. 7 
Nov. 32 
Jan. ia 
July 12 
Jan. 7 
Feb. 30 
May 11 
Sept. 14 
Nov. 37 
Feb. 8 
Oct. 24 
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Nov. 45 





Month 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington Metropolitan Area Surveys 


Its Professional Occupations, 
Kathryn N. Fox Apr. 





FLORIDA 


FSES Prepares for the School Year, 

John E. Hay Jan. 
The Florida Farm Labor Policy State- 

ment, H. R. Moss Feb. 
Governor's Conference Dramatizes 

Problems of the Aging, Henry E. 

Richards i snicaiieininas Mar. 
Job Knowledge Questions for ''Space 

Age" Industry, John M. Cooper and 














John F. Wallace, Martin Co. Apr. 
Selective Interviewing of Interstate 

Claimants, Robert F. Wagner Aug. 
Teamwork Means Placements, James 

R. Dietrich Aug. 


Community Groups Spearhead Miami 
"Hire the Handicapped" Programs, 
Robert Heller, Marvin Hoss, and 














Virginia Gartrell Sept. 
Applicants--Where Are You? Eileen 

Peth a Nov. 
Employers Sound Off in Florida, 

Thurman D. Burnett Dec. 
GEORGIA 


Atlanta Study Points Up Training 





Needs, Maria M. Mallet Apr. 
The High School Program Smooths the 
Way, Mrs. Kathryn T. Elrod June 





Selection and Training of Employer 
Relations Representatives, W. E. 





Harris and Billy Brown July 
The Local Office Role in Civil De- 
fense, John J. Burns Aug. 





Group Approach to Employer Appreci- 

ation, Elbert Forester Oct. 
The Employment Service and Commun- 

ity Employment Development, Clenon 

E. Nevil Nov. 





HA WAITI 


\ 
On-the-Job Training Program for 








Handicapped, Bernard Kau Sept. 
ILLINOIS 
Chicago--Some Problems and Some 

Solutions, Helen Pietrowicz July 
Maintaining Relationships With Unions, 

Helen Pietrowicz Nov. 
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INDIANA 


Serving a New Branch of a Multi- 
State Firm, Everett Closson 


KANSAS 


Community Employment Planning at 
Great Bend, Malcolm A. Wilson 





Selective Application-Taking, C. J. 


Poirier 
LOUISIANA 


Job Development--A Key to Place- 
ment Penetration, Germinal 


Messina 
MARYLAND 


Preretirement Counseling for DES 
Staff, Eleanor B. Kuhfuss 

ES and Uj An Integrated Program, 
James N. Phillips 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Rehabilitation and Placement of the 
Emotionally Handicapped, Lillian 
S. Irvine, Mass. Dept. of Mental 


Health, Louis M. Tracy, Mass. Re- 














habilitation Commission, and Isaac 
F. Fine, Mass. Div. of ES 





Inter-Relationships in the Supervision 
of Special Applicant Services, Isaac 


F. Fine 7 


Employment of the Emotionally Handi- 


capped, Isadore Morantz 


Keeping the Community Informed, 
Daniel J. Casale 


MICHIGAN 


Michigan's Four Years With the 
Annual Worker Plan, Andrew 
Kramarz es 

We Staff the Local Store of a Nation- 
wide Retailer, Sam Splatt 


An Applicant Recruitment Campaign, 
C. Bailey Simkins and Ralph W. 


MINNESOTA 


Summer Jobs for Youth, Merle S. 
Kinvig — 

The Technician and Our Changing In- 
dustry, Eugene F. Macaulay 

The Personnel Office Role in Improv- 
ing Agency Management, Clayton L. 
Johnson eee 


MISSISSIPPI 


Developing Good Local Office Manage- 
ment, O. H. Simmons and Harvey E. 
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NEBRASKA 


No Stairs for the Handicapped--Enter 
With Dignity! Mary Archerd 





NEVADA 


The Olympics Come to Squaw Valley, 
A.D. Lucas and P. M. Crow 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Area EPH Committee Expands Oper- 
ations, Agnes Quirk 


NEW JERSEY 


Scherer and Howard Hare 





Group Discussions Find the Answer, 
Arthur J. Lynch, Jr. 


NEW MEXICO 


Sheepherding--One of Man's Oldest 
Occupations, Eloy E. Ludi 
NEW YORK 


A Community Helps the Local Office 
Place Older Workers, Charles L. 


Meeting the Needs of the Puerto Rican 


Migrant, Harold K. Montross 
Setting the Stage for Conformity With 








a New Law, Margeurite H. Coleman 





The Workshop Approach to Better 


Fantaci ie 
New York Retroactive Benefit Re- 
vision, Clement J. Berwitz 


NORTH CAROLINA 


How We Staffed a 


Winstead 


New Plant, Howard 


Attracting and Staffing New Industry, 
J. W. Beach 


NORTH DAKOTA 


A Program for Rural Youth, Oscar 


Gernes and U. E. Schliemann 





Red River Valley Youth in the Sugar 
Beet Fields, George Kuster 


We Staff a New Manufacturing Plant, 
Robert Moore 








OHIO 


Necessity Finds a Way, Leonard 
McCarthy — 

Ohio Farm Placement Workshop, 
James J. Byrne 
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OHIO (continued) 


Training, Supervision, Followup= 
Better ES Service, Dorothy B. Bang 





and Kathryn H. Stephens Mar. 





A Professional Placement Challenge, 
Marion C. Smith and Josephine 








Mischka May 
Principles for Successful Placement, 

William Y. Conrad July 
OKLAHOMA 


Occupational Wage Surveys Have 








Many Uses, Dale L. Plank Apr. 
Sooners ''Team Up" for the Handi- 

capped, Lyman Stanley Sept. 
OREGON 


Promoting the Placement of Older 





Workers, Clark A. Price Jan. 
NOT an Isolated Service, Joseph D. 
Wilson Feb. 


Bringing the DOT Up to Date for the 
Lumbering Industry, James V. Lacy 

Developing Local Publicity Media, 
George S. Gearhart May 

A New Look at the Management Program, 
R. A. Dybas 

"Selling Our Service'' to Minor Mar- 
ket Employers, Robert A. Keilbach Oct. 

Oregon Looks at Nonagricultural Place- 


Apr. 








July 








ments, E. C. Sloan Nov 
ES Participates in Oregon Centennial, 

Robert A. Keilbach Dec. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Serving the Hard-to-Place Youth, 


George S. Snyderman Mar. 





ES at the ''World Series of. Agricul- 
ture," Robert A. Heilman Oct. 





RHODE ISLAND 


Publicizing the Employment Security 


Programs, Frederic L. Walsh Aug. 





Rhode Island Revises Its Reference 
Aid on Mental Retardation, George J. 


Soares and Harry F. Griffin Sept. 





A Fresh Approach in Training, Beatrice 


C. Minkins and Blackmer Humphrey Dec. 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


ES Recruits Sioux Indians for Tree 


Planting, Orval D. Packard Aug. 





Public Relations Workwhop Pays 


Dividends, R. A. McCurdy Nov. 
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TENNESSEE 


Community Cooperation in Youth Place- 
ment, Mrs. Evelyn Stubblefield Jan. 
Memphis Meeting Helps to Educate 





Employers, Herrington L. Ragsdale Sept. 





TEXAS 


Helping Ex-Servicemen Make the Trans- 





ition, John Ledbetter Jan. 
Amarillo's Manpower Needs, Maurice * 
Acers Apr. 


Chance Vought Hires Workers With 
"Physical Limitations,'' George E. 





Wysong Sept. 
Employment Security Through 

"Goodwill,'' John Ledbetter Sept. 
TEC's ''Big Move," Raleigh R. Gee Oct. 





'Time' Will Tell, Walton M. Simons Nov. 





UTAH 


Early Vocational Exploration, Hyrum 
Smith, Utah Dept. of Public Instruc- 





tion, and O. Dean Call Apr. 





Supervisor Training--a Progress Re- 
port, Owen Astin and Edgar M. 
Denny July 





VERMONT 
The Work Review Guide, George H. 

Eaton Oct. 
VIRGINIA 


Little Creek Station--Gateway for 








Eastern Migrants, J. G. Sawyer Feb. 
Job Opportunities Go Suburban, A. W. 

Clopton May 
Teamwork Helps Boost Handicapped Job 

Placements, Mrs, Virginia Swain May 
Big League Industrialization of a Small 

City Area, W. C. Duval Aug. 
Using What You Have, H. Harold 

Bendler Dec. 


VIRGIN ISLANDS 


The Virgin Islands Look to the Future, 


Kenly Chiles June 





WASHINGTON 


Vashon Island Day-Haul, Leroy 

Campbell or Jan. 
Agricultural Youth Programs, 

C. D. White Féb. 


Page 


20 


ll 


30 


12 


24 


35 
16 
13 


28 


30 


23 


37 
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WISCONSIN 


Exclusive Hiring Plan, Willett S. 
Main 
Improving Estimates of Agricultural 
Employment, Edwin M. Kehl 
Recruitment Via Radio, R. J. Siesen 
A Custom-Made Survey, Wilbert Rauch 











Christmas in Midsummer, Henry S. 
Winckler 


Month 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


Page 


33 








Month Page 
WISCONSIN (continued) 


Taking Inventory of Field Supervision, 
A.A. Holly Nov. 9 


WYOMING 
A program for Mental Hospital Dis- 


chargees and the Retarded, Jean 
Goedicke Mar. 1] 




















